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Review of sew Books, 
Peveril of the Peak. By the Author of 
WAVERLEY.: 4 vols. 12mo. LEdin- 
burgh, 1822. 
WE believe it has long ago been allow- 
ed that the author of *‘ Waverley’ writes 
less for fame than fortune; and that he 
is already so rich in both, that nothing 
but avarice could render him anxious for 
either, We are aware it would require 
great self-denial, on the part of an au- 
thor, to retire, who can make three or 
four pounds a page, for a thousand 
pages, every year: but we certainly do 
think it beneath such a man to augment 
his means by gross puffing, and such is 
really the case with all the Scottish no- 
vels, The spirit of avarice has even, in 
the instance of * Peveril of the Peak,’ 
been carried still farther, and a tale, 
which might have been as well told in 
two volumes, and sold for a dozen or fif- 
teen shillings, has been extended to four 
volumes, for which the enormous price 
of two guineas is charged. But to pass 
from the author to the novel: ¢ Peveril 
of the Peak’ is introduced by a prefatory 
letter from Dr. Dryasdust (which ac- 
tually is dry as dust) to Capt. Clutter- 
buck, written for the double purpose 
of vindicating historical novels, and 
strengthening the belief that Sir Walter 
Scott is the author of the Scottish 
ones: so obvious, indeed, is this object 
in the letter, that the description of the 
person of the author of ¢ Waverley’ cor- 
responds very closely with that of Sir 
Walter. We are aware that no small 
Share of the popularity of the Scottish 
hovels has been owing to the mystery in 
which they have been involved, but from 
the moment a doubt was started of their 
being the productions of Sir Walter Scott, 
every means has been taken to insinuate, 
indirectly, that he is the author. It is 
seldom that the author of § Waverley’ has 
crossed the Tweed with impunity, and 
this, we think, will not be found to have 
fen the case in the present instance. 
In the description of Scottish scenery he 
Was always admirable, and in portraying 
the Scottish character he was never un- 
‘uccessful, but, whenever he has pene- 
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trated any distance into England, he has 
generally been either tame or incorrect 
in both. Ivanhoe may, perhaps, be 
quoted as an exception, for it certainly 
contained some splendid passages and 
several well wrought scenes. 

The scene of this novel is laid in the 
reign of Charles II., just before the re- 
storation; the hero, Sir Geoffrey Peve- 
ril, of the Peak, is an old baronet in 
Derbyshire, attached to the royal cause, 
and is said to have been lineally de- 
scended from an illegitimate son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. He was proud of 
small advantages, angry at small disap- 
pointments, full of prejudices, vain of 
his birth, contentious and quarrelsome 
with all that differed with him, convi- 





vial and kind to the poor, except when | 


they plundered his game; and one who 
detested alike a roundheaa, a poacher, 
and a Presbyterian. When the civil 
war broke out, Peveril raised a regiment 
for the king, and was in several engage- 
ments; until, at length, when his regi- 
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ment was cut to pieces by Poyntz, he | 


threw himself into his mansion, Martin- 


dale Castle, and defended it as long as | 


he could. Obliged at last to surrender, 
he was punished by fine and sequestra- 
tion. At the final defeat, at Worcester, 
he was again taken prisoner, and would 
doubtless have suffered, but for the 
interference of his neighbour, 
Bridgenorth, of Moultrassie 

Presbyterian. 
joined different sides in the war, yet 
their wives had formed an acquaintance 


Hall, 


a 


Major | 


Though the parties had | 





terian, until it became necessary that 
the infant should be christened by a 
teacher of that persuasion ; he, however, 
connived at the ceremony taking place 
in a remote garden-house, which was 
not properly within the precincts of the 
castle wall. 

The year 1660, in which Monk had 
brought about the restoration, effected a 
closer intimacy between Peveril anc 
Bridgenorth. | 

After a banquet at Martindale Castle 
in honour of the restoration, rather te- 
diously narrated, we have a new actres* 
in the drama, the far-famed Countess o¢ 
Derby,—the royal Queen of Man, who 
slips through a pannel of the wainscot 
to the alarm of Julian and Alice. The 
countess mentions her having orderc,’ 
the execution of Christian, the brother- 
in-law of Bridgenorth, which so enrages 
him, that he orders her under arrest. 
Lady Peveril, however, places the major 
under the charge of his servants, until 
the countess has time to escape. In the 
mean time, Sir Geoffrey Peveril arrives, 
and announces that there was a war- 
rant from the council to arrest the coun- 
tess, whose husband he had served un- 
der. He, however, determines to con- 
duct her away, and, in doing so, en- 
counters Bridgenorth, and a poursuivant 
with the warrant, which he seizes and 
tears to pieces, defeats the party, and 
conveys the countess safe to Vale Royal. 

A long and very dull account of Bndge- 


-north’s taking his child from Lady Pe- 


sufficiently strong for their husbands to | 


do a kindness to each other. 
jor, also, paid a somewhat liberal sum 
for part of the lands which Sir Geotfrey 
was obliged to sell. 

Major Bridgenorth lost all his family, 
of six children, successively, through a 


delicacy of constitution; in the year | 


|as might have been foreseen from their 


1655, he had a daughter, whose birth 
was purchased by the death of an aifec- 
tionate wife. Lady Peveril, who ap- 
pears to be a very amiable person, pro- 
mises to take care of the child, Alice, 
who is only a few years younger than 
her only son. Sir Geoffrey compas- 
sionated the sorrows of his neighbour, 
and entirely forgot his being a Preshy- 


The ma- | 


veril’s care, and placing it under that of 
a servant of her ladyship’s, and of his 
leaving his house and meeting Lady Pe- 


‘'veril, closes the first volume, which 


our readers, if the work falls into their 
hands, may pass over without reading, 


/as our hasty sketch of the story will be 
i sufficient to enable them to proceed. 


Julian Peveril and Alice Bridgenorth, 


‘creation, fall in love with each other, 


and a very tedious long story the author 

makes of it. We must, however, pass 

this over, and ail thereunto belonging 

(a hundred pages at least), to introduce 

a new personage, and an important one, 

the Countess of Derby’s train-bearet :— 
V.—4 
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‘This little creature, for she was of the 
least and slightest size of womankind, was 
exquisitely well formed in all her limbs, 
which the dress she usually wore, (a green 
sik tumic, of a peculiar form) set off to the 
best advantage. Her face was darker than 
che usual hue of Furopeans; and the +rotu- 
sion of long and silken hair, which, when 
she undid the braids in which she common- 
ly wore it, fell down almost to her ancles, 
was also rather a foreign attribute. Her 
countenance resembled a most beautiful mi- 
niature; and there was a quickness, deci- 
sion, and fire, in Fenella’s look, and espe- 
cially in her eyes, which was probably ren- 
dered vet more alert and acute, because, 
through the imperfection of her other or- 
gans, it was only by sight that she could ob- 
tain information of what passed around, 

‘The pretty mute was mistress of many 
little accomplishments which the countess 
had caused to be taught to her in compassion 
for her forlorn situation, and which she 
learned with the most surprising quickness. 
‘Thus, for example, she was e xquisite in the 
use of the needle, ‘and so ready and ingeni- 
ous a draughts-woman, that, “like the an- 

cient Mexicans, she sometimes made a hasty 
ne it with her pencil the means of con- 
veying her ideas, either by direct or emble- 
matical representation. Above all, in the 
art of ornamental writing, much studied at 
that period, Fenella was so great a proficient 
@: to rival the f fame of Messrs. Snow, Shel- 
ly, and other masters of the pen, " whose 
copy-books, preserved in the libraries of 
the curious, still shew the artists smiling on 
the spomtiogece in all the honours of flowing 
gowns and full-bottomed wigs, to the eter- 

nal glory of cali uraphy. 

‘The little maiden had, besides these ac- 
complishinents, much ready wit and acute- 
ness of intellect. With Lady Derby, and 
with the two young gentlemen, she was a 
great favourite, and used much freedom in 
conversing with them, by means of a system 
of sizns which had been gradually establish- 
ed amongst them, and which served all or- 
dinary purposes of communication. 

: But, though happy in the indulgence 
and wae of her mistre ss, from whom, in- 
deed, she was seldom separate, Fenella was 
by no means a favourite with the rest of the 
household In fact, it seemed that her 
temper, exasperated, perhaps, by a sense of 
her misfortune, was by no means equal to her 
abilities. She was very haughty in her 
demeanor, even towards the u ipper ier 
tics, who in that establishment were of 
much higher rank and better birth than in 
the familics of the nobility in general, 
These’ often complained, not only of her 
pride and reserve, butof her high and irras- 
cible temper and einalic tive disposition, Her 
passionate propensity had been indeed idly 
encouraged by the young me n, and particu- 
larly by “the earl, who sometimes amused 
hiniself with te asing her, that be might en- 
joy the various singular motions and mur- 
murs by which she expressed her resent- 
ment. Towards him, these were of course 
only petulant and whimsical indications of 
petush anger. But whew she was angry 





with others of inferior degree—before whom 
she did not control herself—the expression 
of her passion, unable to display itself in 
language, had something even frightful, so 
singular were the tones, contortions, and 
vestures, to which she had recourse. The 
lower domestics, to whom she was liberal 
almost beyond her apparent means, ob- 
served her with much deference and re- 
spect, but inuch more from fear than from 
any real attachment; for the caprices of 
her temper displayed themselves even in 
her gifts; and those who most frequently 
shared her bunnty, seemed by no means as- 
sured of the benevolence of the motives 
which dictated her liberality. 

‘All these peculiarities led to a conclu- 
sion consonant with Manx superstition, 
Devout believers in all the legends of fai- 
ries, so dear to the Celtic tribes, the Manx 
people held it for certainty that the elves 
were in the habit of carrying off mortal 
children before baptism, and leaving in the 
cradle of the new-born babe one of their 
own brood, which was almost always imper- 
fect in some one or other of the organs pro- 
per tohumanity. Such a being they con- 
ceived Fenella to be; and the smallness 
of her size, her dark complexion, her long 
locks of silken hair, the singularity of her 
manners and tones, as well as the caprices 
of her temper, were to their thinking all at- 
tributes of the irritable, fickle, and danger- 
- race from which they supposed her to 
besprung, And it seemed, that although 
no jest appeared to offend her more than 
when Lord Derby called her in sport the 
Elfin Queen, or otherwise alluded to her 
supposed connexion with * the pigmy folk,” 
vet still her perpetually affecting to wear 
the colour of g green, proper to the. fairies, as 
well as some other peculiarities, seemed vo- 
luntarily assumed by her, in order to coun- 
tenance the superstition, perhaps because it 
gave her more authority among the lower 
orders. 

‘Many were the tales circulated respect- 
ing the countess’s E/f, as Fenclla was cur- 
rently called in the island; and the malcon- 
tents of the stricter persuasion were con- 
vinced, that no one but a Papist and a 
malignant would have kept near her person 
a creature of such doubtful origin. They 
conceived that Fenella’s deafness and dumb- 
ness were only towards those of this world, 
and that she had becn heard talking, and 
singing, and laughing, most elvishly, with the 
invisibles of her own race. They alleged, 
also, that she had a Doub/e, a sort of appa- 
rition resembling her, which slept in the 
countess’s anti-room, or bore her train, or 
wrought in her cabinet, while the real Fe- 
nella joined the song of the mermaids on 
the moonlight sands, or the dance of the fai- 
ries in the haunted valley of Glenmoy, or on 
the heights of Snawfell and Barool. The 
sentinels, too, would have sworn they had 
seen the little maiden trip past them in their 
solitary night-walks, without their having it 
ix their power to challenge her, any more 
than if they had been as mute as herself. 
To all this mass of absurciues, the better 
inturmed paid ne more attention than to the 
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usual idle exaggerations of the vulgar, which 
so freqneutly connect that which 1s unusual 
with what is supernatural.’ 


Bridgenorth, who had pursued the 
Countess of Derby to the Isle of Man, jg 
diverted from his purpose of arresting 
her by Julian. He had an appointment 
with Alice, when they are, for the se. 
cond time, interrupted by her father, 
who reproaches them both. Alice ; is 
ordered to return; and Bridgenorth 
concludes a long interview with Julian 
by a genuine cockney adieu,—* Thoy 
shalt hear of me sooner than thou think. 
est for.’ 

The Countess of Derby, hearing that 
there was a conspiracy forming in “Lon- 
don to involve the Catholics, ‘wished to 
possess authentic information on the 
subject. Young Peveril undertakes the 
task, and, fully equipped, leaves Holm 
Peel, the countess’s residence in the Isle 
of Man, for London. Fenella conducts 
him out of the keep or inhabited part of 
the castle, by a series of obscure pas 
sages leading to a postern gate, which 
she unlocked. 

When Peveril embarked in a sloo 
that was ready for him, Fenella, whom 
he suspected of having a secret attach. 
ment for him, forced “herself on board, 
In vain did he indicate, to this appae 
rently helpless but interesting creature, 
the necessity of her returning ; ; but she, 
by signs, made him to understand that 
her presence was a necessary protection 
from some danger with which he was 
threatened: Fenella was, however, sent 
back by the Dutch captain, who com- 
manded the sloop :— 

‘«T hope,” said Peveril, ‘ no violence 

was necessary to reconcile her to go ashore? 
I trust she offered no foolish resistance ?” 

‘ « Resist! mein Gott,” said the captain, 
“she did resist like a troop of horse—she 
did cry, you might hear her at Whitehaven 
—she did go up the rigging like a cat up4 
chimney ; but dat vas ein trick of her old 
trade.” 

- What trade do you mean?” said Peve- 
ril. 

‘«0O.” caid the seaman, “I vas know 
more about herthan you, Meinheir. I vas 
know thet she was a little, very little girl, 
and prentice to one seiltanzer, w hen my lady 
yonder had the good luck to buy her.” 

— 6K seiltanzer,’ ” said Peveril: ‘‘ what do 
you mean by that?” 

" “IT mean a rope-dancer, a mountebank, 
a Hans pickel-harring. I vas kuow Adrian 
Brackel vell—he sell de powders dat empty 
ne stomach, and fill him’s own puree, 

Not know Adrian Brackel, mein Gott! I 


ad smoked many a pound of tabak with 
him.” 

‘Peveril now remembered that Fenella 
be ui heen brought into the family when he 
und the young eari were in Engl: and, and 
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hich , hile the countess Was absent on an expe- nation; and hence there was a constant de- to renounce oaths in my private discourse, 
a w ° ; ; d . 

“= dition to the continent, Where the coun- | mand, and a corresponding supply; upon how should I know how to use one when I 

ex found her, she never communicated to | both of which, Bridlesley, and those of his. needed it? But you hear me use none of 


the i ent men; but only intimated, that | trade, contrived, doubtless, to make hand- | your Papist abjurations. I swear not by 
1, is she had received her out of compassion, in | some profits. Peer | the Mass, or before George, or by any thing 
ting order to relieve her from a situation of ex-| ‘Julian, who was no despicable horse-' that belongs to idolatry; but such down- 
rent: treme distress. jockey, selected, for his purpose, a strong right oaths as may serve a poor Protestant 

‘He hinted so much to the communica- well-made horse, about sixteen hands high, gentleman, who would fain serve Heaven 
os tive seaman, who replied, “ that for distress | and had him led into the yard, to see whe- and the king. a 
er, | he knew nochts on’t; only that Adrian | ther his paces corresponded with his ap-, ‘“ Bravely spoken, most noble Féstus, 
es Brackel beat her when she would not dance | pearance. As these also gave perfect satis- said his yoke-fellow. But donot suppose, 
orth on the rope, and starved her when she did, | faction to the customer, it remained only to that although I do not use to garnish my 
lian to prevent her growth. The bargain be- | settle the price with Bridlesley; who, of words with oaths out of season, that I will 
hou tween the countess and the mountebank, he }| course, swore his customer had pitched upon be wanting, when called upon, to declare 


inks | said, he had made himself; because the } the best horse ever darkened the stable- the height and the depth, the width and the 
> countess had hired his brig upon her expe- | door, since he dealt that way; that no such length, of this hellish plot against the king 


that dition to the continent. None else knew | horses were to be had now-a-days, for that and the Protestant faith.”’ 
a where she came from. The countess had | the mares were dead that foaled them; and In Julian’s road to Derbyshire, he 
rv seen her ona public stage at Ostend —com- | having named a corresponding price, the meets, ata small inn, a stranger, whom 
Pe passionated her —" situation, and the | usual eens commenced betwixt the sell- he saw at Bridlesleys, and who first de- 
the an — ; - me ae = “i 7 aren Ia. oo es what clares himself to be Ganlesse, a Roman 
red him to purchase the poor creature | the French dealers ca rix juste. | : ; . . 
oln | ag glint seta a bins erith «; i ; ends. Catholic priest; but finding his compa- 
olm trom her master, and charged him with si- [he price determined, three other |: Cathol; saben tat ton 2 * ee 
: rards all her > Andsold ' . ~* nion no Catholic, states 1€ 1S 
Isle | lence towards all her retinue. nd so I do d d of ti ‘ 
o i 4 . | Customers arrived, and one of them, in Canter. a poor preacher of the 
ucts | keep silence,” continued the faithful confi- in tania Gniie: deeiel Gates mon Canter, a poor p j 
| ; ° . ‘i < c C > ; > 1? . ° 
t of | dant, “van Iam in tie havens of Man; but ; ; word.’ Peveril determines to get rid of 


' when I am on the broad seas, den my good able-bodied horses, for the service jim, and to start off the road, threaten- 
Pas | tongue is mine own, you know, Die fool- of the Commons of England. Bridles- ing that it is at his peril he follows him : 
hich | ish beoples in the island they say she is a | ley said he had sold the best, which, °«} wish you good night, Sir,” said Peve- 

wechsel-balg—what you ¢all a fairy-elf however, the man demanded from Juli- | +i] to the stranger. “I ask your forgive- 
loop : changeling. My faith, they do not never} an. This person proved to be Charles ness, it I have misconstrued you in any 
hom | have seen on wechsel-balg; for I saw one Topham, a formidable functionary, em- | thing; but the times are perilous, and a 
ache mayself at Cologne, and it was twice as big ployed to arrest a number of persons, | man’s life may depend on the society in 
ard, | 48 yonder girl, and did break the poor peo- | 6, any persons accessory to or favourers | Which he travels.” 

ple, with eating them up, like de creat big f ¢] cota ) “T ne - | €& True.” said the stranger; * but in your 
| cuckoo in the sparrow’s nest; but this Ve- | ° _ Popish Plot. He shewed nis | case the danger is already undergone, and 
ae ' eee. “ape Parr Jul h bserving the ~~" “Piles ee ee 
h . nella eat no more than other girls—it was no | TFARt 10 JUAN, WHO, Observing you should seek to counteract it. You have 
sne, wechsel-balg in the world.” name of his father as one subjected to travelled in my company long enough to de- 


‘By a different train of reasoning, Julian | @tTCSt, readily gave up his horse, and yise a handsome branch of the Popish Plot. 

tion | had arrived at the same conclusion; in | bought one inferior, in order to hasten | How will you look, when you see come forth, 

was | which, therefore, he heartily acquiesced. | to his father, as he found Topham was: in comely folio form, The Narrative of Simon 

sent | During the seaman’s prosing, he was reflect- | destined for Derbyshire, as soon as his Canter, otherwise called Stephen Ganlesse, 

om- ing within himself, how much of the singu- | business was desvatched at Liverpool; | concersing the horrid PopisliConspiracy for 
lar flexibility of her limbs and movements on lea at 4. } ; | 


the Jiurther of the King and Massacre of all 
the unfortunate girl must have derived from Protestants, as given on oath to the Ho- 


Topham bade his companions, Danger- | 








eos the discipline and instructions of Adrian Bele we Everett, ane a thet Protest- nourable House of Commons; setting forth, 
” | Brackel; and also how far the verms of her ont 5 arene and look out for priests how far Julian Peveril, younger of Martin- 
aie, — and capricious passions might have and priests’ favourers :— dale Castle, is concerned in carrying on the 
-she een sown during her wandering and ad- ‘One of the persons he thus addressed, same—” 
ise venturous childhood. Aristocratic, also, as | who wore the garb of a broken-down citi- ‘* How, sir? What mean you?” said 
apa his education had been, these anecdotes re- | Zen, Only answered, “Ay, truly, Master  Peverl, much startled. . 
old specting Fenella’s original situation and edu- | Topham, !t is time to purge the garner.” | €* Nay, sir,” replied his companion, “ do 
cation, rather increased his pleasure at hav- ‘The other, who had a formidable pair of not interrupt my title-page. Now that Oates 
— ' ing shaken off her company; and yet he still whiskers, a red nose, and atarnished laced and Bedlue bave drawn the great prizes, the 
» felt desirous to know any further particulars | Coat, together with a hat of Pistol’s dimen- subordinate discoverers get little but by the 
aes which the seaman could communicate on | sions, was more loquacious. “1 take it on sale of their narrative ; and Janeway, New- 
ee the same subject. But he had already tuld | my damnation,” said this zealous Protestant man, Simmons, and every bookseller of 
girl, oo knew, Of her parents, he knew no- witness, “that I will discover the marks of them, will tell you that the utle is half the 
lady B: except that “her father must have | the beast on every one of them betwixt six- | narrative. Mine shall therefore set forth the 
een a damned hundsfvot, and a schelm, for | teen and seventy, as plainly as if they had various schemes you have communicated to 
ode elling his own flesh and blood to Adrian | crossed themselves with ink, instead of holy me, of landing ten thousand soldiers from the 
Brackel ;” for by such a transaction had the | Water. Since we have a king willing to do | Isleof Man upon the coast of Lancashire ; and 
ah, hountebank become possessed of his pupil.’ justice, and a House of Commons to uphold | marching into Wales, to join the ten thousand 
rian Arrived at Liverpool, hetteia teadl ttn prosecutions, why, damn te, the cause must pilgrims who are to be shipped from Spain . 
apty tourse to a horse-dealer for a steed :-— not stand still tor lack of evidence.’ | and so completing the destruction ot the 
irse. ‘Joe Bridlesley’s stabl Aibited Stick to that, noble captain,” answer- | Protestant religion, and of the devoted city 
ti | “Ew thr-semer tad ables exhibited a large | ed the otlicer; “ but, prithee, reserve thy of London. Truly, I think such a narrative, 
with aerly noe ig a trade was for- | oaths for the court of justice; it is but sheer well-spiced with a few horrors, and published 
| bwas an ious i 2. an ~ preneee: waste to throw them away, as you do, in, cum privilegio parliamentt, might, though the 
nella | hay ‘ , y thing for a stranger to} your ordinary conversation,” ' market be somewhat overstocked, be still 
nhe — purney “ee me a purpose of a single ‘Fear you nothing, Master Topham,” | worth some twenty or thirty pieces.” 
and | ther? 0 sell Inm, as well as he could, | answered Dangerfield ; “ it is right to kee | ¢ You seem to know me, sir,” said Pe- 





¥ n he © z s “ ° , ‘“f . Y ° ° . 
had reached the point of his desti- | a man’s gifts in use; and were I altogether vcril; “and it so, T think I may fairly ask 
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you your purpose in thus bearing me com- 
pany, and the meaning of all this rhapsody 
Ifit be mere banter, L can endure it within 
proper lunit; although & is uncivil on the 
partof astranger. If you have any further 
purpose, speak itout; [ ain not to be trifled 
with.” 

‘ “ Good now,” hing, 
have 


said the stranger, lauy 
into what an unprofital le chase you 
put yodrself! An Italian fuory scito, when 
he desires a parley with you, takes aim from 
behind a wall, with his lous r gun, and pre- 
faces his conference with Pusso tirare. So 
does your man of war fire a gun across the 
bows of a Hans-mogan Indiaman, just to 
bring her to; and so do L shew MasterJulian 
Peveril, that, if | were one of the honourable 
society of witnesses and informers, with 
whom his imagination has associated me for 
these two hours past, he is as much within 
my danger now, as what he ts ever likely to 


be.” Then, suddenly changing his tone to | 


serious, which was In general ironical, he 
added, & Young man, when the pestilence 
1s Aifftsed through the air of a city, 
vain men wuuld avoid the disease, hy seek- 
ing solitude, and shunning the company of 
their fellow-suffcrers.”’ 

At another inn, on the road, they 
met with some cheerful companions, 
with whom Ganlesse revels 3 next morn- 
ing, Julian endeavours to steal off, but 
Ganlesse observes him, and endeavours 
to persuade him to accompany him to 
London, He refuses, and they vl 
rate. Julian arrives at Martindale Cas- 


tle, and finds his father pinioned, while | 


two ruffianly looking men laid hold « 
his doublet :— 

‘ ‘lwo or three persons, having their backs 
turned towards Juli: in, sat round a table, 
and appeared engaged in writing—the voices 
which he had heard were theirs, as they 
murmured to each other. Lady Peveril-— 
the emblem of death, so pallid was her coun- 
tenance—stood at the distance of a yard or 
two from her hush: md, upon whom her eyes 
were fixed with an intenseness of gaze, like 
that of one who looks her last on the object 
which she loves the best. She was the first 
to perceive Julian; aad she exclaimed, 
“ Merciful Heaven !—my son !—the misery 
of our house is complete !” 

““ My son, echoed Sir Geoffrey, starting 
from the sullen state of dej yecuion, and swear- 
ing a deep oath— thou art come in the 
right ume, Julian. Strike me one good blow 
—cleave me that traitorous thief from the 
crown to the brisket; and that done I care 
hot what comes next” 

‘The sight of bis father’s situation made 
the son forget the inequality of the contest 
which he was about to provoke. 

*« Villains,” he sad, * unhand him !” 
and rushing on the guards with his drawn | 
sword, he compeiled thein to let go Sir Geof: | 
fery, and stand on their own cetence. 

‘sir Geotirev, thus tar liberated, 
to his lady, * Undo the 
wil have threc bIOws 
luust tieht weil that beaut 


? 


Soi). 


for it vet— they 
hoth and 


tie od 
rat ner 








‘ But one of those men who had started 
up from the writing-table when the fray 
commenced, prevented Lady Peveril from 
rendering " ‘r husband this assistance; while 
another casily mastered the hampered knight, 
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| pressed himse ‘lf, 


though not without receiving several severe 
boots— his condition 
permitting him no other mode of defence. 
A third, who saw that Julian, young, active, 
and animated with the fury of a son who 
fights for his parents, was compelling the two 
guards to give ground, seized on his collar, 
and attempted to master his sword. Sud- 
denly dropping that weapon, and snatching 
one of his pistols, Julian fired it at the head 
of the person by whom he was thus assailed. 

He did not drop, but, staggering back as if 
he had received a severe blow, shewed Pe- 

veril, as he sunk into a chair, the features of 
old Bridgenorth, biackened with the explo- 
sion, which had even set fire toa part of his 
grey hair. A cry of astonishinent escaped 
from Julian; and in the alarm and horror of 
the moment, he was easily secured and dis- 
armed by those with whom he had been at 
first engaged, 

‘« Heed it not Julian,” said Sir Geoffrey 
“heed it not, my brave boy —that shot has 
balanced all accompts !— But how—what 
the devil—he lives !—Was your pistol loaded 
with chaff? or h: aS the foul fieud given him 
proof against lead ?’ 

© There was some reason for Sir Geoffrey’s 
surprise, since, as he spoke, Major Bridge- 
north collec tad himse!f— sat up in the chair 
as one who recovers from a stunning blow— 
then rose, and wiping with his handkerchief 
the marks of the explosion from his face, he 
{| approached Julian, and said, in the same 
cold unaltered tone in which he usually ex- 
* Young man, you ‘have 
reason to bless God, who has hia day Sav ed 
you from the commission of a great crime.’ 

‘« Bless the devil, ye crop-eared knave !” 
exclaimed Sir Geotfery ; ‘ for nothing less 
than the father of all fanatics saved your 
brains from being blown about like the rins- 
ings of Beelz hub’s porridg re-pot!’, 

** Sir Geottrey,” said Major Bridgen rth, 
“T have already told you, that with you I 
will hold no argument; fur to you [am not 


’ ‘ : ‘9 
/accountable for any of my actions. 


Topham and Ins party arrive to exe 
cute their warrant, and take Sir Geoitrey 
into custody, while Bridgenorth becomes 
answerable for Julian, and conducts him 

to Moultrassie Hall, where Alice wel- 


' comes them. 


| ing, 


shouted 
belt, dame, aud we | 


—~ ——— 


Major Bridgenorth cautioned his 
daughter and Julian to seem strangers 
to each other—no easy matter for an 
enamoured pair. Juian is conducted 
Into an inner apartment: five or six 
| persons, in puritanical costume, are sit- 
to whom Julian’s character was 
respectively announced by the Major. 
i Here Julian recognised his travelling 
companion, Simon Canter, alias Gan- 

‘ain dinner, a 


\lesse. A long 
ie erace, and 


‘thanksgiving as long as 


an exposition of a chapter of the Bible, | faith—1 hate contidence in a young 
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by the major, as long as all the three. 
followed, Bridgenorth, in conductin, 
Julian to his chamber, tells him that he 
is known to be a spied spy who carrig 
tokens and messages betwixt the Popish 
Countess of Derby and the Catholiy 
party in London;’ he, however, offer 
him the means of escape of which Julia, 
refuses to avail himself. 

Lance Outram, an old retainer of the 
Peverils, musters thirty stout felloys 
determined to attack Martindale Castle, 
but, being dissuaded from it, resolves oy 
rescuing Julian from Moultrassie Hall, 
which they boldly assailed, Julian 
heard the attack, but was unable to get 
out of his room, ‘weal released by Alice, 
who called on him to save her father, 
who was in danger, Julian Interposes, 
Bridgenorth is rescued, and the house, 


which had been set on fire, is saved by | 


the joint effort of both parties ; at least, 
so says the novelist. 

Julian, being permitted to depart, 
takes Lance with him, and they set out 
to London: in their way, they meet at 
an inn with a Lord Savile and Chit. 
finch, * the well known minister of 
Charles’s pleasures.’ Here  Peveril 
learns that some letters, with which he 
was entrusted by the Countess of Derby, 
were in the possession of Chiffinch, 


whom, under the name of Smith, he) 
had met with in his way from Liverpool, | 


when he was robbed of them by Ganlesse, 
who proves to be Chistian, the brother- 
in-law of Major Bridgenorth, and own 
brother to that William Christian the 
Countess of Derby had executed. He de- 
termines to regain them, and, withLance, 
attacks Chiffinch aad his attendant 
Chaubert, on the road, when he regains 
his letters, and reaches London | 
safety. 

The Duke of Buckincham’s levee i: 
not in the author’s best style, thougl 
we shall quote part of a dialogue be- 
tween the duke and his valet, Jerning- 
ham. <A number of billets doux are pre- 
sented to the duke: of one he enquire: 
whence it comes, 

‘© lung into the window of the hall, by 
fellow who run off at full speed,’ answeret 
Jerningham. 

‘* This is a better text,” said the duke 
“and yet it is an old one too—three week 
old at least—The little countess with th 
jealous lord—I should not care a farthin 
for her, save for that same jealous lord- 
Plague “0 't, and he’s gone downto the cour 
try—this evening—in silence and safely~ 
written with a guill pulled from the wing | 


| Capid—Your ladyship has left him pet- -fe: 


| ped his wines when you had caught bu 


thers cnough to fly away with—better clip 
Il, ni’ 


1 ee 1B 
' lady—And soco nfident of her Bucking! 
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_She must be taught better—I will not go 

_« Your grace will not be so cruel,” said 
Jerningh am. 

+* Thou arta compassion: ite fellow, Jer- 
ningham ; but conceit must be punishes di.” 

+ But if your lordship should resume 

your fancy for ‘her ?” 

" «Why, then, you must swear the billet 
doux miscarried,” answered the duke. © And 
stay, a thought stations me— it shall miscarry 
in great style. Hark ye—Is—what is the 
fellow's nat me—the poet—is he vi onder f' 


” 


‘« There are six gentlemen, sir, who, 
from the reams of paper in their pocket and 
the threadbare seains at their elbows, appear 
to wear the livery of the muses.”’ 


¢ Pyetical once more, Jerningham. He, 
I mean, who wrote the last lampoon,” said 


the duke. 

‘“To whom your grace said you owed 
five pieces and a beating,” replicd Jerning- 
ham. 

‘“ The money for his satire and the cud- 
gel for his praise—Good-—F ind him, give 
him the five pieces, and thrust the coun- 
tess’s billet-doux—Hold—take Araminta’s 
and the rest of them—thrust them all into 
his portfolio—All will come out at the Wit’s 
Coffee-house; and if the promulzator be not 
endgelled into all the colours of the rainbow, 
there is no spite in woman, no faith in crab- 
tree, or pith in heart of oak— iraminta’s 


wrath alone would overburthen one par of 


mortal shoulders ” 


+ But, my lord duke,” said his attendant, 
“this Settle is so dull a ‘rascal, that nothing 
he can write will take.’ 

6 Then as we have given him steel to 
head the arrow,” said the duke, “we will 
give him wings to waft it with—wood, he 
has enot: vh of his own to make a shaft or 
bolt of. Hand me my own unfinished 
lampoon—give it to him with the letters— 
let him make what he can of ther all.” 

** My lord duke—I crave pardon—but 
your grace’s style will be discovered ; and 
though the ladies’ names are nct at the let- 
ters, yet they will be traced.” 

‘“T would have it so, you blockhead. 
Have vou lived with me so long, and cannot 
discover that the eclat of an intrigue is, 
with me, worth all the rest of it?” 

“— Bue the danger, my lord duke?” 
plied Jernine vbain. 
brothers, friends, 


awake; eC d, »? 
eT 4 


re- 
“ There are husbands, 
whose reveige may be 


And beaten to sleep again,” said Buck- 
iagham, haughtily. I Seon Black Will 
and his cudgel for plebeian grumblers; and 
those of quality T can deal with mys self. I 
lack | sreathing and exercise of late.” 
= But yet your grace a 

Hold your peace, fool! I tell you that 
your poor dwartish spirit cannot measure 
the scope of mine. I tell thee, I would 
have the course of mny life a torrent—I am 
Weary of easy ac hievements, and wish for 


o} aS 
bstacles, that I can sweep befure my irre- 
Sistible course,””’ 





Be: length, Ganlesse, or rather Ned 
\ristian, is introduced, who urges the 
uke to the ruin of the house of “Derby 





and that of Peveril. The duke silat 
until he is told it is necessary in order 
to his gaining Alice, on whom he has 
set his heart, though, why or wherejfore, 
we know not. . Christian, to whom 
Alice had been entrusted, brings her to 
town, and places her with Chiffinch’s 


wife. Christian designed Alice for the 
Duke of Buckingham ; - but Chiffiach 


thought more might be gained by intro- 
ducing her to the king. 

Julian, in se »eking “out the persons to 
whom he had letters, encounters Fenella, 
who intimates to him that the countess 
is in town, and she conducts him tothe 
park, where he sees the king, Charles 
LI, whom our author thus describes :— 


‘The person whom he looked upon was 
past the middle age of lite, of a dark 
complexion, corresponding with the long, 
black, full-bottomed perriwig, which he wore 
inated of hisown hair. His dress was plain 
black velvet; witha diamond star, however, 
on his cloak, ‘which hung carcte ssly over one 
ona {Lis features, strongly lined, even 

» harshness, had yet an expression of dig- 
er good humour ; he was well and strony. 
ly built, walked apright and yet easily, and 
had upon the whole the air of a person of 
the hizhest consideration. He kept rarher 
in advance of his companions, but turned 
and spoke to them, from time to tine, with 
much atk ibility, wail prob: tbly with some 
liveliness, judging by the smiles and some- 
times the scarce restrained laughter, by 
which some of his sallies were veceived by 
his attendants, They also wore only morn- 
ing dresses; but their looks and manner 
were those of men of rank, in presence of 
one in station still more elevated. They 
shared the attention of their principal in 
common with seven or eight little black 
curl-haired spaniels, or, 1 rather, as they are 
now called, cockers, which attended ‘their 
master as closely, and perbaps with as deep 


sentiments of attachment, as the bipeds of 


the group ; and whose gambols, which seem- 
ed to afford him much amusement, he some- 
times regulated and sometimes encouraged. 
In addition to this pastime, a lacquey, or 
sroom, was also in attendance, with one or 
two little baskets and bags, from which the 
ventleman we have described took, from 
time to time, a handful of seeds, and amused 
himself with throwing them to the water- 
fowl,’ 

The kine calls for music ; which set 
Fenella dancing: his majesty, quite de- 
lighted, offers to reward her and Julian, 
whom he considers as * master of the 
show. Finding the maid deaf aud 
dumb, the king enquires of Julian who 
she is, and is told that she is a retainer 
of the Countess of Derby’s. He then 
orders them both to the palace, and 
chance brings them to Mrs. Chiffinch’s 
apartments, where Alice was also; the 
king having heard Alice’s arrival, 
calls and enquires for her, Mrs. Chit- 
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finch opens the door of her apartments, 


when Ali ice rushes into the king’s pre- 
sence, followed by the Duke of ” Buck- 
ing! iam. 


“If Tam in the king's presence,” said 
Alice, aloud, in the same torrent of pas- 
sionate feeling, while her eyes sparkled 
through tears of resentment and insulted 
modesty, * itis the better—it is his majesty’s 
duty to pr ste ct me; and on his protection I 
throw myself.” 

‘These words, which were spoken aloud, 
and boldly, at once recalled Julian to him- 
self, who had hitherto stood, as it were, be- 
wildered. He approached Alice, and whise 
pering in her ear that she had beside her one 
who would defend her with his life, mm- 
plored her to trust to his guardianship 1 i this 
emergency. 

‘Clinging to his arm in all the ecstasy of 
vratitude and joy, the spirit which had so 
lately invigorated Alice in her own defence, 

gave way in a flood of tears, when she saw 

herself supported by him w hom perhaps she 
most wished to recognise as her protector. 
She permitted Peveril gently to draw her 
back towards the screen before which he 
had been standing; where, holding by his 
arin, but at the same time endeavouring to 
conceal! herself behind him, they waited the 
couclusion of a scene so singular. 

Charles enquires of Julian his rank 
and business, and on being informed 
both of the Countess of Derby’s mis- 
fortunes, and of his father’s restraint, 
the king declares that he will act the 
part of a sovereign, and save his people 
from injustice, Julian presents a pack- 
et from the countess, which the king 
seals un with his own signet ring. Alice 
is permitted to depart with Jul ian, W ho 
also takes charge of Fenella; in their 
way, they are insulted by some of Buck- 
ingham’s retainers. 

‘ They separated, but one of them 
stretched forth his foot before. Peveril, as if 
he meant to triv him. The blood of his an- 
cestors was already boiling within him, he 
struck the man on the face with the oaken 
rod which he had just sueered at, and throw- 
ing it from him, instantly unsheathed his 
sword. But the others drew, and pushed 
at once ; but he caught the point of the one 
rapier in his cloak, and parried the other 
thrust with his own weapon. He might 
have been less lucky in the second close, 
but a cry arose among the wate rmen, of 
of ** shame, shame ! two upon one?’ 

et ‘yare men of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s,” said one fellow—** there’s no safe 
meddling with them.” 

‘« They may be the devil’s men, if they 
will,” said an ancient Triton, flourishing his 
stretcher; ‘ but I say fair play, and old Eng- 
land for ever; and, [ say, knock the gold- 
laced puppies down, unless they will tight 
turn-about with grey jerkin, like honest fel- 
One down—t’other come on.” 

‘The lower orders of London have tn all 
timés been remarkable for the delight which 
they have taken in club-law, or Gsi-law ; 
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or the equity and impartiality with which 
hey see it administered. The noble sci- 
ence of defence was then so generally 
known, that a bout at single rapier excited 
at that time as much interest and as little 
wonder as a boxing-match in our own days. 
The bye-standers, experienced in such af- 
frays, presently formed a ring within which 


Peveril and the taller and more forward of 


his antagonists were soon engaged in close 
combat with their swords, whilst the other, 
overawed by the spectators, was prevented 
trom interfering. 

** Well done the tall fellow !"—“ Well 
thrust long-legs!"—* Huzza for two ells and 
a quarter!” were the sounds with which the 
fray was at first cheered; for Peveril’s op- 
ponent not only shewed great activity aud 
skill in fence, but had also a decided advan- 
tage, from the anxiety with which Julian 
looked out for Alice Bridgenorth: the care 
for whose safety diverted him in the begin- 
ning of the onset from that which he ousht 
to have exclusively bestowed on the defence 
of his own lite. A slight flesh-wound in the 
side at once punished, and warned him of 
his inadvertence ; when, turning his whole 
thoughts on the business in which he was 
engaged, and animated with anger against 
this impertinent intruder, the rencontre 
speedily began to assume another face, 
amidst cries of “ Well done, grey jerkin !” 
—* [ry the metal of his gold doublet !’"— 
“ Finely theust!”—“ Curiously parried !"-— 
“There went another eylit hole to his 
broidered jerkin !”-- “ Fairly pinked, by 
G—d!’ In fact, the last exclamation was 
uttered amidst a general roar of applause, 
accompanying a successful and conclusive 
lounge, by which Peveril ran his givantic an- 
tagomist through the body. He looked at his 
prostrate toe fora moment; then recovering 
himself, called loudly to know what had _ be- 
come of the lady.’ 

Alice had, indeed, been carried off, 
and Fenella disappeared, while Julian 
was arrested, and committed to Newgate, 
where we must leave him until next 
week, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
———»> +o ao 
The Hermit of Dumpton Cave; or, De- 
votedness to God and [ ‘sefulness to 

Man; exemplified in the old Age of 

Joseph Croome Petit, of Dumpton, 

near Ramsgate. 12mo, pp. 136, 
-. London, 1823. 
JosePH CROooME PETIT’, the subject of 
the present religious Memoir, was born 
at Wingham, in Kent, in 1742; he 
was brought up to the employment of an 
ormamental plasterer, and was married 
before he was twenty years of age; trom 
his boyhood, he was of a serious turn. 
and hence his early life was free from 
those scenes which too often tarnish 
youth, His employrtent chieily lay 
with persons of rank and opulence, and 
he was for some time engaged in finish- 
ing Wanstead House. From this period, 











until he had reached the aze allotted to 
man, three score years and ten, nothing 
remarkable occurred in his unassuming 
lite; he now went to live at Rye, in 
Sussex, where he continued three years. 
He had married a second time, and was 
the father of eleven children, six of 
whom are now living. 

At Rye, he met with an accident, in 
falling from a scaffold, by which his 
head was so much injured, that he was 
obliged to be trepanned; he then gave 
up his occupation, and turned his 
thoughts towards such an abode for 
himself as might, without cost, afford 
him sheiter. Fifty years before, whilst 
working at “orth Down House, near 
Dumpton, he had remarked a_ small 
chalk rock, which struck him at that 
time, as capable of being converted into 
a commodious dwelling; he obtained 
leave to excavate and occupy it; and 
then began to consider how to obtain 
the means of subsistence, which he esti- 
mated at seven pounds a-year, and 
which he thought he might obiain by 
manufacturing laces and garters, and 
selling them in the neighbourhood. A 
gallon of potatoes and half a quartern 
loaf, weekly, serve him for diet, and his 
beverage 1s weak tea or coffee; he ne- 
ver buys meat or beer, and often goes 
six months without tasting animal food. 
His time is devoted principally to works 
of charity, visiting the sick and consol- 
ing the afHicted. A life like this pre- 
sents few anecdotes or adventures; but 
there is one which shows the imminent 
danger to which he was exposed in 
Christmas, 1820, which we shall quote: 

‘ Hfe had long intended to pay a visit to a 
gentleman’s house about ten miles from the 
cave, Where he was engaged to spend a tew 
days. Ile set out for the purpose, but was 
induced by some circumstance or other to 
return and defer it. His going was known 
to the only near neighbours he has, but not 
his return. A very heavy snow fell the next 
bight, and drifting upon the entrance of the 
cave, entirely stopped it up. The neigh- 
bours, thinking he was goue. did not remove 
the snow, and no one cue to his assistance. 
lis favourite Bantams, however, got to him 
through the aperture over the door, which 
we have already mentioned as the resort and 
building-place ‘of the robins. These inno- 
cent pensioners on his bounty the good old 
man could in no way bear to make subser- 
vient to his own necessities. He had a lit- 
tle bread and some potatoes, and fuel enough 
to boil the latter. He shared them with the 
mute companions of his living entombinent 
during nine days, the opening and close of 
each of which were duly announced to him 
by that warning note which recalled the 
erring disciple Peter to a sense of his own 
weakness, At the end of this time his last 


uiorsel was consumed, and relief appeared 
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as far off as ever: for, to take the life of ap 
of the harmless feathered tribe around hj 
that had so often cheered his solitude by de, 
monstrations of their affection, was so re, 
pugnant to his humane and gentle nature, 
that he could not bear to think of prolongs. 
ing his own, by such painful means, |p 
him the poet’s hermit was indeed fully exem, 
plitied — 
“No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by the power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” —GOLDsMITH. 

‘He, therefore, not recollecting a sinall store 

which he afterwards discovered, waited the 

will of God, without food or drink 5 ull, og 
the eleventh day, almost exhansted, he pre- 

pared for death, and lay down in the s 

which he had usually chosen for his daily 

devotions. It is not easy to imagine a scene | 
more simply aifecting than the stillness and 
destitution of his cave must at this moment 
have presented. He had made an entire 
surrender of himself to his Creator and Re 
deemer, when, suddenly, a thought came 
into his mind, that he might escape by climb- 
ing hischimney. He did so;— 

“¢ Joyful to live, though not afraid to die ;” 
‘and walked immediately to the nearest 
neighbour’s house, where they prepared hin 
some strong soup, of which he took nearly a 
quart; but the effect of a repletion so Sud- 
den, and so contrary even to his habitual, 
as well as forced abstinence, nearly proved 
fatal to him; and, though the vigour of his 
constitution enabled him soon to recover his 
strength, it is yet thought by a physician, — 
who was sent by some unknown friend to at- 
tend him, and he thinks himself, that to the 
great impoverishment his blood sustained on 
this occasion, an incurable dropsy, to which — 
he has since been subject, is to be attre | 
buted,’ 

The old hermit is still living, and 
often proves a kind but useful monitor 
to those frequenters of Ramsgate who 
visit him. ‘Though a hermit, he has no 
other singularity than that of living na 
cave, and though he does not court so- 
ciety, he never shuns it. His ¢ simple 
annals’ are written with a strong rell- 
vious feeling ; and, although it is by no 
means necessary for an individual to 
turn hermit, in order to become rell- 
cious, yet there are traits in the charac- 
ter of Joseph Croome Petit which any 
man might be proud to possess. 

——=4+. 

Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, 
the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jeru- 
salem. By Sir Freperick HEN- 
NIKER, Bart. 8vo. pp. 340. Lon- 
don, 1823. 

(Concluded from p. 38.) 
WHETHER to describe a view or to 
sketch the character of. a people, Sir 
Frederick does it inthe same terse, pointe 
ed, and facetious manner ;. and 1t 1S thus 
that he portrays the character of the 


Nubian :— 
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‘The Nubian is slender but gracefully made, 
his beauty, like that ota statue, never changes, 
and he is entirely free from fat; this is the 
more fortunate, as he is naked :— a publi- 
cain, or a coachman would make but an in- 
elegant figure in a state of nudity, Many a 
Nubian who pretends to decency ties a cord 
round his waist, and on this is hung a screen 
of grass, but long before evening the grass 1s 
dried ap and withered. Hle is as fond as 
the Arab is of becksheesh, and when he does 
ask, he asks like the beggar in Gil’ Blas, put- 
ting you in fear of your life; he places his 
spear close to your breast, and is unwilling 
to remove it, until either his demand is com- 
lied with or till he sees fire arms. He is as 
afraid as Junius of gunpowder, and he knows 
that the lenyth of a bullet is beyond that of 
the arma bianca. He is, however, bolder 
than the Arab, which is owing to his free- 
dom; at least it is but lately that Nubia has 
been subdued. The fellahs, when I have 
been shooting, have run away eight or ten 
together; but the Nubian, though alone, has 
unslung his spear and maintained his ground 
The Arab is so completely in dread of the 
Pasha that he never carries his natural pro- 
pensities beyond robbery, but the Nubian 
does not hesitate to commit murder. Three 
men at the cataracts killed a traveller whom 
they asked to supper; a breach of hospitality 
unknown among the Bedouins or freebooters 
of the desert. We were constantly obliged 
to keep a night watch, and were once alarmed 
by sundry voices issuing from under cover, 
and commanding us to send some of our 
party on shore, to this we replied that we 
were prepared with fire arms, and would 
shoot the first man who would do us the 
favour to show himself. At another time 
when I had wandered out of sight of my 
boat, and alone, four men tried to intercept 
me, and I eluded them only by a feint. In 
our voyave through Egypt I desired one of 


for us, to go to a neighbouring village for 
inp ing he begged to decline it, as the 
ast time that he had been there he had 
killed two Arabs. This confession did not 
excite the least sensation among his coun- 
trymen, though among themselves, retalia- 
tion, the most natural law of man, is in full 
force. Ve found a party of forty men 
seated in a circle, by each of whom were 
Spears stuck into the ground, and a sword 
anda shield. Two shekhs or elders were 
carrying on the debate, by which it appeared 
that the inhabitants of one village had mur- 
dered three of another. The elder on one 
side was endeavouring to keep the peace and 
to arrange a price for the offence, but the 
other seemed determined to prosecute with 
the utmost vigour of the lex talionis, and to 
have blood for blood.—The compensation 
Is sometimes made with money, but even in 
that case it is soon found that the feud is not 
quelled. The Nubians of our crew are far 
too merciful when they should not be so» 
as soon as the sun has sutliciently warmed 
the atmosphere, every man takes off his shirt 
and commenc®s a search after certain little 
animals that abound greatly in this country, 
and in which he is consequently very suc- 














cessful. When he catches any of the ver- 
min, ashe is turbidden to put them to death, 
le throws them into the river or gives them 
to the winds, and therefore often to his 
neighbour, so that the hunt is renewed day 
atter day with equal success. We sawa 
suake in our path, one of the men threw a 
stone at it, which nearly severed the head 
trom the budy, I desired him to put the poor 
animal out of its misery, which he retused, 
alleging that it would be wicked to deprive 
it of lite. The natives of Egypt are par- 
ticularly merciful to all animals, as if it were 
a continuation of the ancient custom of the 
gountry, and it might almost be loo\ed upon 
as a species of worship. It certainly is not 
so ridiculous as to see people of consequence 
in Rome go on St. Anthony’s day in their 
coaches and six to have their horses blessed ! 
The sprinkling holy water over these and 
other animals fills up three days in the year to 
please St. Anthony and the pigs. 

‘The Nubian is so uncourteous that he 
will scarcely return the salutation of a Franc, 
or when he does grumble out “ Alekuin 
Salamm,” he adds also, “ now be off with 
you, don’t look at our women.” If he hap- 
pens to deviate from this sulkiness it is be- 


cause he has experienced the liberality of 


travellers, and then he runs up with all the 
interest of a ** Je suis charmé,” exclaiming, 
Salam alekum howbahbe, howbahbe, tyeb- 
bint, tyeb, tyeb, tyeb, wallah tyeb,—beck- 
sheesh ma feesh? ‘* Health to you, welcome, 
welcome, are you well, very well, exceed- 
ingly well, well by G—. Is there no beck- 
sheesh for me?” I never could ascertain 
upon what plea they demanded money, un- 
less it is, that [ having come upon their land, 
am therefore liable to an action for trespass. 
In passing a village, we observed several 
women in line, carrying each a platter. Upon 
inquiry we learnt that news had just arrived 


yay - of the death of a man belonging to the place, 
the crew who had been accustomed to cater | i 


and these people were going to assist at the 
ululu; as it is the custom at a wake to eat 
as well as adminster consolation, and the 
widow in this case happened to be too poor 
to treat her triends, every one who went to 
weep carried a plate of provisions to the pic 
nic.’ 

Among the most remarkable animals 
of Nubia, are the locusts, which eat up 
every thing, and the scarabee or beetle 
that seems to live where there is any 
thing. Among the amusements are 
rope-dancers and story-tellers; of the 
latter, there is one in every village, who, 
our author tells us, is ‘the oracle of the 
conversation, and goes about like a cir- 
culating library.’ Sir Frederick gives a 
very interesting account of the slave- 
trade in Egypt. He says,— 

‘At Derahvy we were informed that a 
caravan had just arrived, with gum, ostrich 
feathers, and slaves; the latter are registered 
at this place as svon as they are brought into 
Egypt, and a poll-tax is paid to the Pasha; 
it is one of the largest and cheapest human 
Smithfields in the kingdom. The price of a 
slave varies from seven to twenty-five pounds; 
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they are allowed to bask during the day ina 
walled court-yard, and at night they are dis- 
tributed among the cottages like « subserip- 
tion pack of hounds. ‘The whipper-in car- 
ried a caravash or thong, made of the rhino- 
ceros’s hide, an instrument too cruel to beat 
even a donkey with, and swishing this about 
ina masterly manner, he accompanied me tv 
the kennel: here we found a squattee of 
young ladies seated in circle; m the centre 
ve sa broken bowl, and into this they were 
ull dipping their fingers, with as much gree- 
diness as if it was hasty-pudding. My nose 
soon informed me that it was grease; and 
the merchant telis me that it is the luxury 


of women, and consolation even to a slave; 


with this they besmear themselves from head 
tu toe, and glisten in the sun like a newly 
varnished picture ; they were so well pleased 
with the fat, that they paid but little atten- 
tion to the dealer as he pointed out the par- 
ticular beauties of each Some were iattoed 
like the aboriginal Britons, and some had 
their faces cut like crimped skate; she is 
considered most ornamented who uses most 
yrease ; and she that does not smell offen- 
sively is looked upon as a sloven. 

‘ The merchant warrants that a slave shall 
not snore, vor he guilty of many other desa- 
gremens of nature; but nothing so ridicu- 
lous as that by the old Welsh laws, a divorce 
might be obtained for an offensive breath, 
and that in the land of leeks.’ 

Our author, seeing one female slave 
more interesting and sorrowful than the 
rest, purchased her for seventeen gui- 
neas, and gave her liberty, but she re- 
fused it. We now accompany our tra- 
veller to Mount Sinai, where, arriving 
late, he aroused the warden by the 
strength of his lungs. Having sent up 
his credentials, he was ordered to place 
himself in the noose of a rope that was 
lowered, and was thus wound up into 
the convent. An abridged account of 
his description of the convent, we add, 


‘ From the library we adjourned to the 
church—a handsome building, well fitted up 
in the Greek style, with much gilding and 
many portraits; among the most striking ts 
the likeness of a saint, with a pig’s face, and 
another with a beard as long himself; but 
Catharine is the favourite,—the founder of 
qunnerics is the patroness of this monastery ; 
repetitions of her portrait form the principal 
ornament; and her bones constitute the 
chief wealth of the sacristy; not but thata 
proper attention is paid to worldly mches; a 
canvas face, on Mount Siti, as well as in 
Rome, is capable of receiving offerings; the 
Holy Lady smiles propitiously even on 
Turkish money, with pieces of which she is 
bedizened, in the same manner as an Egyp- 
tian Almah. The bones are preserved itt a 
silver case, presented for that purpose by 
Catherine of Russia! and my Cicerone 
having passed a due eulogium upon the vir- 
tues of the Empress and the case, thus pur- 
sued his tale :—** Saint Catherine obtamed 
her martyrdom in Egypt, from which place 
her body was removed by four angels, and 
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deposited on the summit of a neighbouring 
mountain; she was the wife of our Saviour, 
and (drawing forth an amputated hand) it 
was upon this finger that he placed the ring.” 
Thus saying, he turned his purse inside out, 
and forth came a few silver rings, these he 
put upon the finger, and then upon imine, 
begging my acceptance, 1 paid the jeweller, 
and we now came to a second image of St. 
Catharine, near which is burning a vestal 
lamp, ‘ it has never been extinguished, and 
the oil is supplied fom heaven!" This is 
the history in Greek ; in plain English it 
means, that tle slightest contribution is 
thanktully received, and the Virgin's lainp, 
like the widow's cruse of oil, Is kept COh- 
stantly filled by Charity, which ® divoppeth 
like the gentle dew from heaven.” Having 
paid tythe, [ was hastening into a small cell 
or chapel, which is honoured by a situation 
immediately behind the grand altar; my 
guide desired me to take off my boots, for it 
was on that spot that the Lord appeared 
uato Moses inthe burning bush, and He 
himself commanded the prophet to loose his 
shoes from his fect. In our return we 
glanced at a few minor relics, which my 
guide kissed, in spite of his nose. Among 
them is another hand of that Briareus, Saint 
George. One might imagine also, that every 
saint has as many heads as the hydra; but I 
believe that any one who his been so unfor- 
tunately holy as to be canonised, is torn from 
the grave and divided by the church, with as 
much dexterity as a murderer is dissected in 
Surgeons’ Hall.’ 

_ * The second day was entirely taken up 
In periorming a pilgrun’s duty on Mount 
Sinai; the ascent alone is calculated at fifty 
thousand steps, and [ found it a labour of 
two hours, stoppages not included. A papa, 
well versed in holy legends, was my Cice- 
rone; we left the convent at eight in the 
morning, and returned about seven p.m. The 
first object at which we halted is a small 
chapel, the story attached to it is this :—the 
monks were once driven from the convent by 
fleas and famine—they were proceeding up 
the mountaiii to pray, when they were met 
on this very spot by a supernaturat figure— 
say St. Catherine; this good argel informed 
them they would fied their larders reple- 
ished, and that fleas should never exist 
there again” ‘The first part of the story is 
probable, the prophecy certainly is not true. 
We next stopped at a portal, where it was 
once customary for the pilgrim to confess his 





sins. Our next objects are a large cypress | 


tree, and aspring of beautiful water; beyond 
this is a chapel, erected on the spot where 
Elias was fed by the raven; ligher yet is the 
signal stand, whence Moses surveyed the 
fight between Joshua and Amalecs cad we 
now arrive at the top of the mountain; here 
large masses of stone lic promiscuously to- 
gether, by whch there is formed a natural 
cave; that which may be called the roof, has 
in ita slight exeavation, somewhat resem- 


e ss : | 
bling the upper part of a man—all around is | p : 
| renca 


scorched with heat. My Cicerone 
that by this uncommon appearance of the 
rocks, it is clearly shown that this is the 
very place which the Lord passed over. 


S 
sIVS, 


Moses was at that moment hidden in the 
cave above-mentioned, and this he proved 
to his own satisfaction, Moses thinking 
that the Lord had gone by, attempted to 
peep forth; in so doing he was restrained 
by that large stone, and which has ever 
since borne the impression of his head and 
shoulders !—** Faith can move mountains.” ” 
‘We next came to “ the stone of Moses” 
it is said to be one of those two trom which, 
on being struck hy the same rod that dried 
up the sea, gushed forth water ; it is an irre- 
gular block of granite, in height about twelve 
feet, in length fitteen, and in width seven 3 a 
kind of water furrow, about eight inches in 
width, is visible on two of its sides, several 
small crevices extend across this tract, and 
may be called mouths, these are described 
by some author, I believe Maundrell, as 
being “ supernatural,” and so clearly do they 
hear sigus of water, that they are said to be 
* incrusted like the inside of a tea-kettle.” 
These supernatural mouths appear to me to 
be common crevices in the rock, they are 
only two inches in depth, and their length is 
not confined to the watcr-course; that the 
Incrustation is the effect of water [ have not 
the slightest doubt, for the rocks close at 
hand, where water is still dripping, are 
marked in the same manner, and if a frag- 
ment ot the cliff were to fail down, we should 
scarcely distinguish between the twos I 
therefore doubt the identity of the stone, 
and also the locality, for in this place the 
miracle would be that a mountain so lofty as 
Mount Sinai should be without water.’ 
After visiting Jerusalem, his account 
of which we have already given, Sir Fre- 
derick proceeded to Nazareth, Tyre, Si- 
don, Baalbeck, and returned home by 
the way of Rhodes, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
and Vienne. We have already drawn 
too largely on this work, to follow him 
in his tour to these places; and we must, 


‘therefore, take our leave of one of the 


most amusing volumes of travels that, 
in the course of our critica! career, we 
have ever met with. 
cninialmditiiataacinens 
NAPOLEON’s MEMOIRS. 
(Concluded from p. 26.) 

We had intended to devote more space 
to this valuable work, but find we must 
draw to an immediate conelusion. Our 
sentiments have already been expressed 
as to their importance, and their inter- 
est must have been observed from our 
extracts. ‘They are written with less 


political bias than might have been ex- 
| 


pected, considering that the historians 


suffered with the subject of their his- 


tory ; and they are calculated to do that 


justice to Napoleon's memory, which it 


had hitherto been denied. 
The detail of the operations of the 
army against the Austrians, 
shews that Moreau was not so great a 
general as he was represented ; and he 


actually seeins either not to have com- 
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prehended the plan of the campaign, o, 
to have been unable to execute it. The 
observations of Napoleon on this Subject 
are at once clear and convincing, We 
shall conclude with an account of Napo- 
leon’s passage of the St. Bernard :— 

‘The First Consul preferred the passage of 
the Great Saint-Bernard, to that of Moun 
Cenis: the one was not more difficult thap 
the other. There is a road practicable fo, 
artillery, leading from Lausanne to Saint. 
Pierre, a village at the foot of the Saint-Ber. 
nard; and from the village of Saint-Renj 
to Aosta, there is likewise a way practicable 
for carriages, The dithculty then lay only 
in the ascent and descent of the Saint-Ber. 
nard: the same dithculty existed with re. 
spect to the passage of Mount Cenis; but 
the passage of Saint-Bernard offered the ad- 
vantage of leaving Turin on the right, and 
acting in a country more covered and less 
known, and in which the movements of the 
army could go on more secretly than upon 
the high road of Savoy, where the enemy 
would of course have numerous spies. A 
speedy passage of the artillery appeared in- 
possible. A great number of mulesand acon- 
siderable quantity of small cases, to hold the 
infantry cartridges and the ammunition of the 
arullery, had been providea. These cases, 
as well as mountain-forges, were to be car- 
ried by the mules, so that the real difficulty 
which remained to be surmounted, was that 
of getting the pieces themselves over. But 
a hundred trunks of trees, hollowed out for 
the reception of the guns, which were fast- 
ened into them by their trunnions, had been 
prepared betore-hand : to every piece thus 
arranged, a hundred soldiers were to be at- 
tached: the carriages were to be taken to 
pieces and placed upon mules. All these 
arrangements were carried into execution 
by the generals of artillery, Gassendi and 
Marmont, with so much promptness that 
the march of the artillery caused no delay: 
the troops themselves made it a point of ho- 
nour not to leave their artillery in the rear, 
and undertook to drag it along. -Through- 
out the whole passage the regimental bands 
were heard; and it was only im dithcult 
spots that the charge was beaten to give 
fresh vigour to the soldiers. Onc eoptire di- 
vision, rather than leave their artillery, 
chose to bivouac upon the summit of the 
mountain in the midst of snow and exces- 
sive cold, instead of descending into the 
plain, though they had time to do so before 
might. Two halfcompanies of artillery-ar- 
tificers had been stationed in the villages o! 
Saint-Pierre and Saint-Remi, with a few 
ficld-forees for dismounting and remount- 
ing the various artillery-carriages. ‘The 
army succeeded in getting a hundred wag- 
vons over. | 

‘On the 16th of May, the first consul 
slept at the convent of Saint-Maurice, and 
the whole army passed over Saiut-Bernard 
on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and the 20thMay- 
The first consul himself crossed on the 20th; 
in the most difficult places, he rode a mule 
belonging to one of the inhabitants of Saint 
Pierre, pointed out by the prior of the cot 
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as the most sure-footed in all the coun- 
The first consul’s guide was a tall ro- 
bust youth of twenty-two, who conversed 
freely with hun, with all the confidence be- 
cumivg his age and the simplicity of the in- 
habitaats af the mountains : he confided all 
his troubles to the first consul, as weil as his 
dreams of happiness to come. On their ar- 
rival at the convent, the tirst consul, who 
bad till then shewn no intention to do any 
thing for the peasant, wrote a note and gave 
it to him, desiring him to carry it according 
to its address. “This note was an order for 
certain arrangements which were made im- 
mediately after the passage, and realized all 
the poor fellow’s hopes; such as the tuild- 


yent 
try. 


ing of a house, the purchase of a piece of 


ground, &c. The astonishment of the young 
muuntaineer at seeing, shortly after his re- 
turn, so many people hurrying to fulfil his 
wishes, and riches pouring in upon him on 
all sides, was extreme. 

‘ The first consul remained an hour at the 
convent of the Hospitallers, and performed 
the descent d-/a-Ramasse, down an almost 
perpendicular glacier. ‘The cold was sull 
sharp; the descent of the Great Saint-Ber- 
nard was more difficult tor the horses than 
the ascent had been; there happened, how- 
ever, but few accidents. ‘The monks of the 
convent were stored with a yreat quantity 
of wine, bread, and cheese; and each sol- 
dier, as he passed, received a large ration 
from the good fathers. 

‘On the 16ih of May, General Lannes, 
with the sixth light half-brigade, the 28th 
and 44th of the line, the 11th and 12th re- 
giments of hussars, and 21st chasseurs, ar- 
rived at Aosta, a town which was a great 
resource to the army. On the 17th, this 
van-guard reached Chatillon, where an Aus- 
trian corps of trom four to five thousand 
men, which was thought sufficient for the 
defence of the vallcy, was in position; it 
was immediately attacked and routed: on 
this occasion three guns and some hundreds 
of prisoners were taken. 

‘The French army fancied every obstacle 
was overleaped ; it was threading a fine val- 
ley, in which it found houses, verdure, and 
spring weather; when all at once its pro- 
gress was checked by the cannon of Fort 
Bard, 

‘This fort is situated between Aosta and 
Ivrea, upon a conical hillock, and between 
two mountains, twenty-live toises distant 
from each other; at its foot flows the tor- 
rent of the Doria, the valley of which it ab- 
solutely shuts up; the road passes through 
the fortifications of the town of Bard, 
which is walled, and is commanded by the 
fire of the furt. ‘The engineer otlicers be- 
longing to the yan-guard approached to re- 
connoitre a passage, and reported that no 
other than that through the city remained, 
General Lannes commanded an attack dur- 
Ing the night, in order to try the fort; but 
twas on all sides protectea against a coup 
demain. Asit always happens under simi- 
lar circumstances, the panic communicated 
itseif rapidly throughout the army, even to 
its rear. Orders were even given for stop- 
ping the passage of the artillery over the 
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Saint-Bernard; but the first consul, who 

had already reached Aosta, immediately re- 

paired to Bard: he climbed up the rock Al- 
| baredo, upon the left mountain, which rock 
commands at once both the town and the 
fort, and soon perceived the possibility of 
taking the town. There was not a moment 
to be lost: on the 25th, at nightfall, the 58th 
demi-brigade, led by Dufour, scaled the 
wall, and gained possession of the town, 
which is only separated trom the tort by the 
stream of the Doria. In vain, during the 
whole night, the fort showered grape-shot, 
at half musquet-distance, upon the French 
within the town; they maintained them- 
selves there, and at last, out of considera- 
tion for the inhabitants, the fire of the fort 
ceased. 

‘The infantry and cavalry passed, one by 
one, up the path of the mountain, which the 
first consul had climbed,and where no horse 
had ever stepped: it was a way known to 
none but yvoatherds. ’ 

An appendix of documents and seve- 
ral well-engraved maps are added to this 


valuable work. 
——4+ += — 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. Part I. 
January. 
JANUARY, a prolific month for the com- 
mencement of new periodicals, has pro- 
duced nothing more interesting or more 
worthy of continuance than the ‘ Har- 
monicon,’ which is calculated to com- 





music in connection with literature. 
The first number contains no less than 
half a dozen good tunes, one of which 
has been expressly composed for the 
work by Braham; and several of the 
others are new to this country. Mu- 


new music, and the first portion of an 
Encyclopedia of Music are among the 
attractive articles in this first number, 
which appears to be formed on an ex- 
cellent plan, and to be conducted with 
ability and good taste. 

———>~IOre--— 


THE BOO& OF DEATH. 


For the following interesting paper, we 
are indebted to Mr. D’Israeli’s Second 
Series of the Curiosities of Literature :— 

* Montaigne was fond of reading minute 
accounts of the deaths of remarkable per- 
sons; and, in the simplicity of his beart, old 
Montaigne wished to be learned enough to 
form a coilection of these deaths, to observe 
“their words, their actions, and what sort of 
countenance they put upon it.” He seems 
to have been a little over-curious, in reter- 
ence, no doubt, to his own, in which he was 
certainly deceived; for he did not die as he 
had promised hunself,—expiring in the ado- 
ration of the mass ; or, as his preceptor 
Buchanan would have called it, in “ the act 
of rank idolatry.” 





The Harmonicon, an Assemblage of 


bine the useful and elegant branches of 


sical history and biography, a review of 


ped that his life should be 





‘ T have been told of a prvvetely pemeee 
voluine, under the singular ttle of “The 
Book of Death,” where an amateur has 
compiled the pious memorials of many of 
our eminent men in their last moments : 
and it may form a companion-piece to the 
little volume on * Les grands hommes qui 
sont morts en plaisantant.” This work, I 
fear, must be monotonous ; the deaths of 
the righteous must resemble each other; 
the learned and the eloquent can only re- 
ceive in silence that hope which awaits 
“ the covenant of the grave.” But this vo- 
lume will not establish any decisive princi- 
ple; since the just and the religious have 
not always encountered death with indiffer- 
ence, nor even in a fit composure of mind. 

‘ The functions of the mind are connected 
with those of the body. On a death-bed, a 
fortnight’s disease may reduce the firmest 
to a most wretched state; while, on the 
contrary, the soul struggles, as it were in a 
torture, in arobust frame. Nani, the Ve- 
netian historian, has curiously described the 
death of Innocent X.,..whe.s gus 
unblemished by vices, and fied at a 
advanced age, with too robust a constitution. 
Dopo lunga e terribile agonia, con dolore e 
con pend, seperandosi l’animu da quel corpo 
robusto, egli spiro ai sette di Genuaro, nel 
ottuntesimo primo de suoi anno, “ Aftera 
long and terrible agony, with great bodil 
pain and difficulty, his soul separated itself 
from that robust frame, and [he] expired in 
his eighty-first year.” 

‘ Some have composed sermons on death, 
while they passed many years of atxiety, 
approaching to madness, in contemplating 
their own. The certainty of an immediate 
separation from all our human sympathies 
may, even on a death-bed, suddenly disor- 
der the imagination. The great nes 
of our times told me of a general, w 
often faced the cannon’s month, grok ) 
down in terror, when iuformed by him | 
his disease was rapid and fatal. dime have 
died of the strong imagination of death. 
There is a print of a knight brought on the 
scaffold to suffer; he viewed the headsman ; 
he was blinded, and knelt down to receive 
the stroke. Having passed throngh the 
whole ceremony of a crininal execution, ag- 
companied by all its disgrace, it was orter- 
spared,— instead 
of the stroke from the sword, they poured 
cold water over his neck. After this ope- 
ration the knight remained motionless, and 
they discovered that he had expired in the 
very imagination of death! Such are 
among the many causes which may affect 
the mind in the hour of its lasttrial. The 
habitual associations ot the natural charac. 
ter are most likely to prevail—though mot 
always. The intrepid Marshal Biron dis- 
graced his exit by womanish tears and rag- 
ing imbecility ; the virtuous Erasmus, with 
miserable groans, was hear crying out Do- 


mine! Domine! fac finem! fuc finem! 
Bayle having prepared his proof fur the 


printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. 
The last words which Lord Chesterfield was 
heard to speak were, when the valet, open- 
ing the curtains of the bed, announced Mr. 
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Dayroles—“ Give Dayroles a chair ! ” $¢ This 
good breeding,” observed the late Dr. War- 
ren, his | hysician, “ only quits him with his 
life.” The last words of Nelson were, 
“ Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an 
anchor.” The tranquil grandeur which cast 
a new majesty over Charles the First on the 
scaffold, appeared when he declared,—* I 
fear not death! Death is not terrible to 
me!” And the characteristic pleasantry of 
Sir Thomas More exhilarated his last mo- 
ments, when, observing the weakness of the 
scaffold, he said, in mounting it, “I pray you 
see me up safe, and for my coming down, 
Jet me shift for myself!” Sir W alter Raw- 
leigh passed a similar jest when going to the 
scaffold. 

‘ My ingenious friend, Dr. Sherwen, has 
furnished me with the following anecdotes 
of death. In one of the bloody battles 
fought by the Duke of Enghein, two French 
noblemen were left wounded among the 
dead on the field of battle. Oue complain 
ed loudly of his pains, the other, after long 
silence, thus offered him consolation. “ My 
friend, whomever you are, remember that 
our God died on the cross, our king on the 
scaffold ; and, if you have strength to look 
at him who now speaks to you, you will see 
that both his legs are shot away.” 

‘ Atthe murder of the Duke D’Enghien, 
had pointed their fusees, said, “ Grena- 
diers! | 
miss, or only wound me!” To two of 
-them, who proposed to tie a handkerchief 
over his eyes, he said, “* A loyal soldier, who 
has been so often exposed to fire and sword. 
can see the approach of death with naked 
eyes and without fear.” 

‘ After a similar caution on the part of 
Sir George Lisle, or Sir Charles Lucas, when 
murdered in nearly the same manner at 
Colchester, by the soldiers of Fairfax, the 
loyal hero, in answer to their assertions and 
assurances, that they would take care not to 
miss hin, nobly replied, ‘you have often 
missed me when I have been nearer tu you 
in the field of battle.” 

‘When the governor of Cadiz, the Mar- 
quis de Solano, was murdered ‘by the en- 
raged and mistaken citizens, to one of his 
murderers, who bad run a pike through his 
back, he ‘calmly turned round and said, 
. Cow ard, to strike there ! Come round, it 
you dare—face. and destroy me?’ 

*Mr. Abernethy, in his Physiologic: il Lec- 
tures, has ingeniously observed, that “ Shake- 
speare hus represented Mercutio continuing 
to jest, though conscious that he was mor- 
tally wounded: the expiring Hotspur, think- 
ing of nothing but honour; and the dying 
Falstaff still cracking his jests upon Bar- 
dolph’s nose. If such facts were duly at- 
tended to, they would prompt us to make a 
more liberal allowance for each other’s con- 
duct, under certain circumstances, than we 
are accustomed to do.” The truth seems to 
be, that whenever the functions of the mind 
are not disturbed by “ the nervous functions 
of the digestive organs,” the personal cha- 
racter predominates even in death, and its 
habitual assocrations exist to its last mo- 


ower your arins, otherwise you will | 
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the royal victim, looking at the soldiers who | 





ments. Many religious persons may have 
died without showing, i in their last moments, 
any of those exterior acts, or employing 
those fervent expressions, which the collec- 
tor of “The Book of Death” would only 
deign to chronicle; their hope is not ga- 
thered in their last hour. 

‘Yet many with us have delighted to 
taste of death long before they have died, 
and have placed before their eyes all the 
furniture of mortality. The horrors of a 
charnel-house is the scene of their pleasure. 
The “ Midnight Meditations” of Quarles 
preceded Young's “ Night Thoughts” by a 
century, and both these poets Joved preter- 
natural terror. 


“ If 1 must die, ll snatch at every thing 

That may but mind me of my latest breath 5 

DEATH'S-HEADS, GRAVES, KNELLS, BLACKS”*, 
Toss, all these shall bring 

Into my soul such useful thoughts of death, 
That this sable king of fears 
Shall not catch me unawares.”’—QUARLES. 


‘But it may be doubtful whether the 
thoughts of death are useful, whenever they 
put aman out of the possession of his fa- 
culties. Young pursued the scheme of 
Quarles: he raised about him an artificial 
emotion of death; he darkened his sepul- 
chral study, placing a skull on his table by 
as Dr. Donne had _ his portrait 
taken, first winding a sheet over his head 
and closing his eyes; keeping this melan- 
choly picture by his bed-side as long as he 
lived, to remind him of his mort: lity. Y oung, 
even in his garden, had his conceits of 
death : at the end of an avenue was viewed 
a seat of an admirable chiaro oscuro, 
which, when appreached, presented only a 
painted surface, with an inscription, allud- 
ing to the deception of the things of this 
world. To be looking at “the mirror 
which flatters not;” to discover ourselves 
only as a skeleton with the horrid life of cor- 
ruption about us, has been among those pe- 
nitential inventions, which have often ended 
in shaking the innocent by the pangs which 
are only natural to the damned. Without 
adverting to those numerous testimonies, 
the diaries of fanatics, I shall offer a picture 
of an accomplished and innocent lady, in a 
curious and unaffected transcript she has 
lett of a mind of great sensibility, where the 
preternatural terror of death might perhaps 
have hastened the premature one she suf- 
fered. 

‘From the “ Reliquie Gethiniane,” I 
quote some: of Lady Gethin’s ideas on 
“€ Death.”—* The very thoughts of death 
disturb one’s reason; and though a man 
may have many excellent qualities, yet he 
inay have the weakness of not commanding 
his sentiments. Nothing is worse tor one’s 
health, than to be in fear of death. There 
are some so wise, as neither to hate nor fear 

but, for my part, T have an aversion for 
it, and with reason; for it is a rash inconsi- 
derate thing, that always comes before it is 
looked for; alw ays comes unseasonably, 
parts friends, ruins beauty, laughs at youth, 


* © Blacks was the term for mourning in 
James the First and Charles the First’s time.’ 
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and draws a dark veil over all the pleasures 
of life. —This dreadful evil is but the evil of 
a moment, and what we cannot by any 
means avoid: and it is that which makes it 
so terrible to me; for, were it uncertain, 

hope might diminish some part of the fear ; 
but when [ think I must die, and that I 
may die every moment, and that, too, a 
thousand several way s, [ am in such a 
fright, as you cannot imagine. I see dan- 
gers where, perl APS, there never were any. 

[ am persuaded ° tis happy to be somewhat 
dull of apprehension in this case: and vet 
the best way to cure the pensiveness of the 
thoughts of ‘death is to think of it as little as 
possible.” She proceeds by enumerating 
the terrors of the fearful, who “ cannot en- 
joy themselves iu the pleasantest places, 

and, although they are neither on sea, river, 
or creek, but in good health in their ‘cham- 
ber, yet are they so well instructed with the 
fear of dying, that they do not measure it 
only by the present dangers that wait on us. 
—lWhen is it not best to submit to God? 
But some people cavnot do it as_ they 
would; and though they are not destitute 
of reason but perceive they are to blame, 
yet at the same time that their reason con- 
demns them, their imagination makes their 
hearts feel what it pleases.” 

‘ Sach is the picture of an ingenuous and 
a religious mind, drawn by an cuniable wo- 
man, who, it is evident, lived always in the 
fear of death. The Gothic skeleton was 
ever haunting her imagination. In Dr. 
Johnson the same horror was suggested by 
the thoughts of death. When Boswell once 
in conversation persecuted Johnson on this 
subject, whether we might not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death; he an- 
swered in a passion, “ no, sir! let it alone! 
It matters not how a man dics, but how he 
lives! Theart of dying is not of import- 
ance, it lasts so short a time!” But when 
Boswell persisted in the conv ersation, 
Johnson was thrown into such a state of agi- 
tation, that he thundered out, “give us no 
more of this!” and, further, sternly told the 
trembling and too curious philosopher, 
* Don’t let us meet to-morrow !” 

‘It may be a question whether those who, 
by their preparatory conduct, have appear- 
ed to show the greatest indiference for 
death, have not rather betrayed the most 
curious art to disguise its terrors. Some 
have invented a mode of esc: aping trom life 
in the midst of convivial enjoyment. A 
mortuary preparation of this kind has been 
recorded of an amiable man, Moncriff, the 
author of ‘¢ Histoire des Chats” and ‘* L’Art 
de Plaire,” by his literary friend, La Place, 
who was an actor in, as well as the historian 
of the singular narrative. One morning, 
La Place received a note from Moncriff, re- 
questing that “ he would immediately select 
for him a dozen volumes most likely to 
amuse, and of a nature to withdraw the 
reader from being occupied by melancholy 
thoughts.” La Place was startled at the 
unusual request, and flew to his old friend, 
whom he found deeply engaged in being 
measured for a new petake, ‘and a ‘effet 
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most expedition. “ Shut the door !”—said 
Moncriff, observing the surprise of his 
friend. ‘‘ And now that we are aloue, I 
confide my secret: on rising this morning, 
my valet, in dressing me, showed me, on 
this leg, this dark spot—from that moment [ 
knew L was ‘ condemned to death ;° but L had 
presence of mind enough not to betray my- 
self.” —“ Cana head, so well organised as 
gour's, imagine that such a trifle is a sem- 
tence of death?”’—“ Don’t speak so loud, 
my friend !—or, rather, deign to listen to me 
a momeut. At my age it is fatal! The sys- 
tem from which I have derived the felicity 
of a long life has been, that whenever any 
evil, moral or physical, happens to us, if 
there is a remedy, all must be sacrificed to 
deliver us from it—but, in a contrary case, 
I do not choose to wrestle with destiny and 
to begin complaints, endless as useless! All 
that 1 request of you, my friend, is to assist 
me to pass away the few days which remain 
for me, free from all cares, of which other- 
wise they miglit be too susceptible, But do 
not think,” he added with warmth, “ that [ 
mear to elude the religious duties of a citi- 
zen, which so many of late affect to con- 
temn. The good and virtuous curate of 
my parish is coming here under a pretext of 
au annual contribution, and I have even or- 
dered my physician, on whose confidence [ 
can rely. Here is a list of ten or twelve 

ersons, friends beloved ! who are mostly 
sete to you. I shall write to them this 
evening, to tell them of my condemnation ; 
but if they wish me to live, they will do me 
the favour to assemble here at five in the 
evening, where they may be certain of find- 
ing all those objects of amusement, which I 
shall study to discover suitable to their 
tastes. And you, my old friend, with m 
doctor, are two on whom I most depend.” 

‘La Place was strongly affected by this 
appeal—neither Socrates, nor Cato, nor Se- 
neca looked more serenely on the approach 
of death, 


‘“Familiarise yourself early with death!" 
said the good old man with a sinile—* it is 
only dreadful for those who dread it!” 


‘ During ten days after this singular con- 
versation, the whole of Moncriff’s remaining 
life, his apartment was open to his friends, 
of whom several were ladies; all kinds of 
games were played till nine o’clock, and that 
the sorrows of the host might not disturb his 
guests, he played the chouette, at his fa- 
vourite game of picquet : @& Supper, season- 
ed by the wit of the inaster, concluded at 
eleven. On the tenth night, in taking leave 
of his friend, Moncriff whispered to him, 

Adieu, my friend ! to-morrow morning I 
shall return your books!” He died, as he 
foresaw, the following day.’ 
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NATIONAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


ain resuming my brief account of 
€ Welsh literary remains, which ought, 





in my humble opinion, to be incorpo- 
rated with the historical collection con- 
templated by government, I have now 
to mention the scattered notices to be 
found in the ancient Welsh bards. Next 
to the Triads, these are, perhaps, the 
most interesting. The bards, to whom 
I particularly allude, are Aneurin, Ta- 
liesin, Merddin, dd Llywarch Hen, 
who flourished in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Nearly sixty historical po- 
ems, under their names, have reached 
our times ; and many of these bear in- 
ternal proofs of their genuineness, as 
the productions of their reputed authors. 
They all relate, more or less, to the oc- 
currences of the troubled times in which 
they were written, and supply many no- 
tices, not elsewhere to be found, of the 
wars between the Britons and Saxons, 
In the poems of Taliesin are also allu- 
sions to events of a much earlier date, 
of which there are parallel records in 
the Triads. That the true value of 
these bardic memorials may be duly ap- 
preciated, it should be recollected, that 
the earliest records of almost all coun- 
tries are to be found in the effusions of 
the muse, or, in other words, that po- 
etry originally anticipated the functions 
of history. And that this was more pe- 
culiarly the case with the Cymry, or 
Welsh, is to be inferred from the cha- 
racter of the Bardic or Druidical Insti- 
tution, which made the cultivation of 
poetry an indispensable duty as_ the 
means of commemorating whatever was 
worthy of being recorded. The poetical 
works, I have here adverted to, are, as 
well as the Triads, published in the Ar- 
chaiology of Wales; andthere can be no 
doubt that a judicious digest of them, 
with reference to their historical cha- 
racter, would form an interesting ac- 
cession to the national work of which I 
have spoken. 

The document I would next recom- 
mend, may be regarded by some as of a 
more equivocal character than those al- 
ready noticed, because its earliest me- 
morials have, | admit, a fabulous air. 
But in this feature it entirely agrees 
with the ancient histories of most coun- 
tries, and whose general authenticity 
was never impugned upon that account. 
Iam now speaking of the Brut y Breni- 
noedd, or Chronicle of the Kings, which 
has suffered materially, in popular opi- 
nion, from interpolations and extrane- 
ous embellishments. Some MS. copies 
are exposed, on this account, to many 
objections, from which others are, in a 
great measure, free. Mr. Lewis Morris, 
a distinguished Welsh antiquary, thus 
speaks, in a letter to a friend, of one in 





his profession*, ‘I have written,’ he 
says, ‘abundance of notes in defence of 
mine since you saw it; and the more I 
examine into it, the better I like it. I 
had, at first, but a poor opinion of it, 
being prepossessed with the character 
given it by English writers, But, when 
l find the poets, and ovr genealogies, 
and ancient inscriptions and eoins agree 
with it, and some foreign writers, 1 do 
not wonder, that the mveteracy of the 
old Saxons should still remain against it 
as long as Bede is in being.’—The an- 
cient Chronicle, about which Mr. Mor- 
ris thus expresses himself, comprises an 
account of all the British kings from the 
earliest period to the time of Cadwala- 
dyr, the last of the race of the Cymry, 
that had dominion over the whole island. 
It also contains many valuable notices 
respecting the foundation of the chief 
English cities, to-which, in most in- 
stances, there is every reason to give 
unqualified assent. And to what Mr. 
Morris observes, as to its corroboration 
from other sources, I may add that it is, 
likewise, in many respects, confirmed 
by the authority of the Triads, The 
Brut y Breninocdd is generally ascribed 
to Tyssilio, a Welsh bishop of the se- 
venth century; and an authentic copy 
may be found in the Welsh Archaiology. 
The work of Geoffrey of Monmouth is 
founded upon it, but is, generally speak- 
ing, a romantic embellishment of the 
original, 

It is not my wish to enter into any de- 
tails respecting the other Welsh writ- 
ings, which might be of service in the 
national work under consideration. But 
I may briefly advert to the Brut y Sae- 
son, or Chronicle of the Saxons, the 
Ancient Laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud, 
the celebrated Code of Hywel Dda, the 
various old Genealogies, and, especially, 
the Genealogy of the Saints ;—all of 
which are comprised in the valuable 
Archaiology already noticed. Several 
libraries, both in England and Wales, 
contain likewise many miscellaneous 
‘ Records,’ and other ancient MSS. never 
yet published, which would much pro- 
mote the general views of the legislature 
upon this occasion. Ina word, I must 
repeat the opinion before expressed, 
that no compilation of the historical 
memorials of Britain, especially with re- 
spect to the more ancient, can possibly 
be complete without ‘borrowing largely 
from the literary treasures of Wales. 

ORDOVEX. 

London, Jan. 14th, 1823. 

* See the Cambrian Register, vol. 1, p. 335, 


and also p. 353, for the same sentiments stiil 
more forcibly expressed. 
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AMERICAN PUFFING. 





Tre American journalists have recently 
expressed just indignation at their lite- 
rature being depreciated in England, 
and after claiming, as common proper- 
ty, every thing written in this country 
yrevious to their independence, they 
an the assurance almost to claim a 
competition with us. In one branch of 
literature, much as it is cultivated in 
this country, the United States certainly 
surpass us—this is puffing. Our Bishes, 
Carrols, and Goodlucks may do their 
best, but they are far behind the Ame- 
ricans; even Mr. Warren, who has a 
laureate of liquid blacking, regular- 
ly retained and always ready, and Mr. 
Richard Turner, who writes odes to 
himself and subscribes them with his 
name, must hide their diminished heads, 
and yield the palm of pufting to their 
transatlantic brethren. 

From a numerous list of American 
pufis, direct, oblique, and prelusive, 
now before us, we shall select those of 
Mr. Oliver, a barber, and of an eatine- 
house keeper only; and first as to the 
barber, ais travesties Horace to puff 
his shaving :— 

‘HORACE IMITATED. 
‘If it be just at merit’s claim, 
To echo loud the trump of Fame, 
And join th’ admiring throng; 
If real genius we reward 
With every tribute of regard, 
And pour the grateful song— 


Great OLIVER! how much we owe 
To one, who makes so great a show! 


When first your razors met mine eyes, 
With ecstacy and deep surprise, 
J view'd the polish'd steel; 
It gleam'd so lovely and so bright, 
As then amaz’d my wondering sight, 
I long’d its edge to feel! 
That I, when dress'd, again could pass 
With pride before my looking-glass. 
Great OL’VER! ‘tis to thee we owe 
The art sublime to trim the beau ; 
For it was thy expansive mind, 
That to such high perfection brought 
The art which Huggins daily taught, 
By fashion now refined; 
And long for thee the poet's lays 
Shall give their tribute to thy praise! 
‘JAMES D. QLIVER, fashion’s favour- 
ite and votary, in addition to his former es- 
tublishment, has opened another room, to 
be used exclusively as a hair-cutting and 
dressing room.—Every body who wishes to 
be trimm’d or shaved, will now of course 
give him a call. He shaves as cheap again 
as it can be done in Wall Street.’ | 
This is modest, compared to what 
follows. Mr. Oliver now gives notice 
in the papers that he is going to get an 
act of the Legislature for shavine the 
whole population of New York, but 
whether he means by a steam-encine 
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or gas we know not. He shall, there- 
fore, speak for himself:— 

‘NOTICE is hereby given, that applica- 
tion will be made to the honourable the Le- 
gislature of the state of New York, at their 
next session, for an act of incorporation by 
the name and style of the Hair-cutting Bank 
of the city of New York, with a capital of 
100,000 dollars, to do all the business of 
hair-cutting in the city, and to be located at 
No. 27, Nassau Street, one door north of 
Maidea Lane. 

‘New York, Dec. 3, 1822. 

‘JAMES D. OLIVER.’ 

Horace imitated and the new shaving 
act stili do not satisfy Mr. Oliver, but 
he must insert a sort of attack on him- 
self, in order to reply to it. In the 
New York Gazette of Dec. 6, he causes 
the following paragraph to be inserted: 

‘Numerous applications are to be made 
to the Legislature at the next session, for 
hanks, &c. and among them we find that 
James D. Oliver means to apply for an act 
of incorporation under the name of the 
“ Hair-Catting Bank,” with a capital of 
100,000 dollars. This, to say the least of it, 
is a Shaving concern, and we hope Mr. O. 
will not succeed in his application, because 
we have strong reasons to believe that the 
plan is not of his own Aatch-ing.’ 

Now for Mr. Oitver’s reply, which is 
as follows :— 
© A Polite Poetical Epistle in reply to the above, 

most humbly inscribed to Solomon Lung, 

Esquire. 

*O, Solomon, Solomon, cease 

Your folly, your dullness, and slang, 
Or else you ne’er shall have peace, 

As long as your name itis Lang! 
«Let alone, I beseech you, my bank, 

Or you'll be the first I shall shave, 
With a razor as dull as a plank, 

And a lather as green as the wave! 


£O, Solomon, Sclomon, stay, 

Why meddle with banks and with /Zatching 
Do you think you've alone in the play, 

Or your wit and your fun are not catching ? 
§ Not so, you will find to your cost, 

For soon you'll be made to remember, 
That we've CROAKERS, a numerous host, 

As thick as BLUB BIRDS in December! 
*Take care of “ seven corners,’’ within 

Che distance of good “ pistol-shot,” 
Your “ red noses” and “ blue noses,” I ween, 

And your tall “ signal poles,” and what not. 
‘And stick to your dlock-head, my honey! 

Let alone what you don’t understand ; 
Take care of your stock and your money, 

To serve wien you've no brains at hand ! 

‘Dec. 6. 1522. JAMES D. OLIVER,’ 

Leaving Mr. Oliver, we come to our 
friend at the eating-house, whose card, 
copied from the * New York Advertiser’ 
of Nov. 7, we introduce without com- 
ment :— 

‘VENISON DINNER. 
‘* Yoix, yoix, tally ho! tally ho! 
This day a stag must—be cook'd !” 

© Old ballad altered, 

‘One of the finest saddles of venison that 
was ever brought to the New York market, 
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will be cooked at the Broadway House this 
day, and served up at the Ordinary, at half. 
past two o'clock ;—with currant jelly, and 
other good things, upon which the nicest epi- 
cure may feast autil he cries —* Hold~ 
Enough !”’ 

‘P, S. Politicians, who have run them. 
selves thin at the election, will this day have 
an opportunity of regaining their former ro- 
tundity, ona dinner of fat venison, and re- 
store their usual good-natures ina glass of 
rich old Madeira. 

«« Come, shall we go and eat us venison?” 

‘ Shakespeare's ** As You Like it.” 
——+ p= 


THE SHAKERS OF AMERICA. 





Tue following description of a singular 
religious sect, called the Shakers, in War- 
ren county, on the Ohio, is written by 
the Rey. Jonathan Leslie, of the United 
States, and is said, in the American 


journals, to contain the most correct and 


particular information relative to their 
peculiar tenets and practices, that has 
hitherto been published :— 

The Shakers live in a village called 
Union, thirty miles from Cincinnatti 
and four from Lebanon, the seat of jus- 
tice for Warren county, Ohio. 

Their number is six hundred, and 
they live in eleven families. ‘The num- 
ber of individuals in each family varies 
from forty to sixty, one half men, the 
other half women, who attend to their 
appropriate business. 

Their dwelling-houses are brick and 
frame, spacious, neat and piain, well- 
finished, and convenient. Their apart- 
ments are not decorated with ornaments, 
but are supplied with useful furniture. 
They are neat farmers, and their me- 
chanical work is completely executed. 
Their orchards and gardens are exten- 
sive. They have plenty to eat and 
wear, and appear to be contented with 
their condition. They are hospitable 
and social, and frequently bestow large 
charities on worthy objects. 

They have a meeting-house, two sto- 
ries, sixty-five by fifty-six. The out- 
side is painted white, the roof as well 
as the walls, which gives it a singular 
appearance. In the upper story the 
ministry live. They are two men and 
two women, who are said to have ar- 
rived at an extraordinary degree of ho- 
liness. They superintend the whole 
community, visit different stations, and 
hear the confessions of those who are 
initiated into their community. The 
lower story is for public worship on the 
Sabbath, and in it are accommodations 
for a great number of spectators. 

In cach family are two male and two 
female elders, who have the whole sp! 
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ritual direction of the members, and | their knees, and appeared to be in si” 


two male deacons, who furnish the 
kitchen and attend to all the temporal 
concerns of the family. 

I first called at a great house, oppo- 


They 


lent devotion for some minutes. 


| . . 
‘then arose and went to their respective 


apartments. ashe 
They are regular and systematic in 


site the meeting-house, and had consi- every thing they do. They retire to 
derable conversation with three elders, | rest at nine o’clock, rise at four, break- 


who are men of intelligence, and capa- 
ble of expressing their ideas clearly. 
They directed me to Matthew Huston, 
(they Mr. no one) who Is appointed to 
converse with the people of the world, 
and to entertain them. He had former- 
ly been a Presbyterian minister, and 
left that body in the time of the revival 
in Kentucky. He appeared very will- 
ing to gratify my curiosity, and answer- 
ed the queries I made relative to their 
belief and practice. 

At eight o’clock, their stated hour 
for evening devotion, 2 folding door was 
opened, which united two spacious 
rooms. The men and women formed 
each a column facing one another, with 
a space between, at the head of which 
elder Huston stood. Their devotion 
commenced by all singing a hymn, in 
one part of music. ‘The tune was lively, 
and their words were plainly pronounced, 
Amongst the women were several little 
girls, After singing, the elder gavea 
short exhortation, and bade them pre- 


| 


| 


| 





fast at six, dine at twelve, and sup at 
six. They keep a school, where chil- 
dren of both sexes are taught. It 1s 
said that their teachers assiduously m- 
culcate their peculiar principles upon 
their pupils. When their children are 
of lawful age to act for themselves, they 
insist on their making a choice, either 
fully to unite with the community or to 
leave it. They inform me that, in six 
years past, two hundred (young and 
old) have joined theircommunity. They 
have no summary of doctrine; but, by 
looking over their books, and from con- 
versation with them, I drew up the fol- 
lowing creed, which they acknowledge 
as their belief. 

There is one God, but no Trinity of 
persons in the Godhead. ‘That the son 
is inferior to the Father, and, in the 
work of creation, was used as a subor- 
dinate agent. That the principal ex- 
cellency of the man Jesus Christ con- 


| sisted in his being filled with the divine 


spirit. ‘They deny the propitiatory na- 


pare for labour. Then the men pulled |ture of the atonement of Christ, and 
off their coats, and the women some of | hold that he suffered only for our exam- 


their loose clothes, and all faced to- 
wards the head of their column. Four 
of the brethren and as many sisters 
sung, and the rest danced. At certain 
turns in the music, they spat on their 
hands, turned entirely round, and still 
continued dancing. ‘They sung a more 
lively tune, and danced with a more 
lively step. They sung another hymn, 
and immediately retired to rest. 

My feelings at what | had just seen I 
cannot express, ‘Uheir hymns are poor 
compositions, and partake strongly of 
their peculiar sentiments ; their singing 
and their dancing are very similar to 
what I have frequently seen practised 
by the Indians. Never did a greater 
mixture of sensations crowd upon my 
mind, 

_[ retired to rest; but the recollec- 
tions of what I had seen drove sleep 
from my eyes. 1 concluded they only 
are happy whom the arms of everlasting 
Ove Support, 

In the morning they arose at four 
0clock, and, one half hour after, at- 
tended their devotions. They took their 
Places as described last evening, and 
sung a hymn of praise to, and expres- 


sive of their confidence in God, their they confess their sins to their ministry | 
mother; after which they all fell upon |and are absolved, they then live per- | 








ple, to show us how we are to crucify 
the flesh; that is, to eradicate our ua- 
tural propensities and affections. They 
believe that none who died before Christ 
went to Heaven, but that a number of 
them went with him to that blessed 
place, after his resurrection. 

They believe that the plan of salvation 
was not deveioped, nor perfect holiness 
required of those who then professed re- 
ugion, But that Christ hascome a se- 
cond time, * without sin unto salvation,’ 
in the person of a female; and now the 
plan of salvation is perfectly revealed 
and understood by all Shakers; perfect 
holiness 1s now required and attainable, 
and the example of Christ is to be lite- 
rally followed. Hence they will not 
permit the members of their church to 
marry, nor those who are married, 
when they unite with them, to live to- 
gether as husband and wife. They be- 
lieve they are the children of the resur- 
rection, and must neither marry nor be 
given in marriage, but be as the angels 
of Heaven. 

They deny the doctrine of God’s de- 


crees, and of justification through faith | And fell to the earth from the arch of the sky 


onthe merits of Christ; but believe, when 


fectly holy and free from every taint of 
sin. They believe the day of judgment 
commenced when Christ appeared the 
second time, in the person of Anna Lee, 
and that it is still progressing. That 
her spirit diffused on the ministry ena- 
bles them to judge, acquit, or condemn, 
and that they confer a portion of that 
same spirit on all that they account 
worthy of eternal life, which lives in 
and continually governs them. 

They say the resurrection is past, and 
there will never be a resurrection of the 
body. They believe that judgment, 
begun in this world, will be continued 
until all the souls of the wicked, who 
departed this life ignorant of the gospel, 
as it is held by the Shakers, have an of- 
fer of it; and, if they become Shakers, 
they shall be saved,—if not, they shall 
be made eternally miserable. ‘They be- 
lieve the Bible is of no use, now, far- 
ther than to prove the introduction of 
their new dispensation, It is the old 
Heavens, which have passed away. 
They deny the charge of worshipping 
Anna Lee. ‘They trace the origin of 
their denomination from the French 
Jumpers. 

Though they disavow worshipping 
Anna Lee, yet in their hymns they ad- 
dress their parents and their mothers, 
It is my opinion they worship her as 
much as they worship Jesus of Nazareth. 
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A TEAR was trembling in her eye, 
Which dimm’d its beauteous blue ; 

And from her lips escap’d the sigh ; — 
Her Edward was untrue. 


Oh! dry the tear drop, gentle maid, 
Nor weep for such us him ; 

Cease such a recreant to upbraid ; 
‘Those eyes should ne’er be dim. 
Their light is like the light of heav’n, 

When rosy morning beams ; 
To bless our mortal hours "tis given, 
And drive away dark dreams. 
Then let those orbs be bright again, 
Vorget false Edward’s guile, 
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Let not his mem’ry give tiee pain, 
But wake thy winning smile. 
J. M. Lacey. 


THE FIFTH ANGEL. 
Revelations, Chap. 10, &c. 


was sounding, 


high, 





thundering, 


robe, 
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WHEN the fifth angel’s charge from bis trumpet 
A star which had blazed, in the prospect on 


With the voice of a bolt from Jehovah came 


An angel came down on the star for his pinion, 
& rainbow his crown, and a bright cloud his 
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His face as the sun in its noonday dominion ; 
Ou pillars of fire he was borve on the globe. 


To him were the keys of the bottomless given, 
At his voice all the portals of hell flew dis- 
may'd ; 
A biast from his trumpet shook earth, hell, and 
heaven,— 
The fame of his presence made demons afraid. 


In high rolling volumes, a black smoke 
ascended, 
*Twas vomited forth from the mouth of the 
it; 
O'er the sweep of the air, its wide arms were 
extended, 
And the light of the sun was excluded by it. 


In the deluging smoke, deadly locusts engen- 
der'd 
Came sweeping along on a simoom from 
hell ; 
With eye-balls of light’ning, and nostrils that 
thunder'd, 
And teeth of the lion destructively fell. 


Their shapes, as the war-horse comes prancing 
to battle, 
As the chariots of war was the sound of their 
wings ; 
Their breast-plates of iron, in their bursting rage 
rattle, 
And convulsed was the air, as they smote with 
their stings. 
Apollyon, their king, ia his fury is riding, 
Assuaging his thirst for your blood on the 
earth ; 
With steps of destruction his armies afe strid- 
ing, 
His legions are marching fh victory forth. 
Every mountain is hid by the cloud of their 
numbers, 
Every being is scorch’d by the hot breath of 
~~ hell; 
In their torments, undying, solicit his slum- 
bers, 
But death is denied to the thousands that 
fell.— 


But the chosen are seal’d by the lamb in the 
forebead, 
Are sacred, and hell is disarm’'d at the sight ; 
For the wicked alone are those troubles pre- 
pared,— 
Round the righteous his shield holds the 
angel of light. 


Hark! the angel again shakes the earth with 
its thunder,— 
‘Tis the presage of war, ‘tis the sound of its 
drum ; 
But one woe is past—let the world fear and 
wonder, 
But woe to the nations—the woes are to 
come! C.A. H. 


Shrewsbury, Dec. 20, 1822. 
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Drury LANE THEATRE.—Thanks 
to Mr. Elliston, he has relieved us from 
the monotony of merely saying that 
Simpson and Co, are rapidly extending 
their connexion,—that Old and Young 
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ceeded in Sir Oliver by Mr. Terry, who 
only reminded us of our favourite to re- 
gret his loss. Mr. Elliston, who has 
been indisposed some time, appeared as 
Charles, though not with his wonted 
spirit, Indeed, he scarcely seemed suf- 
ficiently recovered. 

On Wednesday, Shakespeare's Cym- 
beline was produced for the purpose of 
introducing Mr. Kean and Mr. Young in 
the characters of Posthumus and Jachi- 
mo, as well as for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a young lady as Imogen. The 
other characters were cast as follows :— 
Cymbeline, Mr. Powell; Guiderius, Mr. 
Cooper; Arvigarus, Mr. Mercer; Clo- 
ten, Mr. Penley; Bellarius, Mr. Terry; 
Pisanio, Mr. Younge; Caius Lucius, 
Mr. Pope; Queen, Mrs. Knight. 

Notwithstandiag Cymbeline has been 
altered and adapted to the stage by at 
least half a dozen different playwrights, 
including Garrick and John Kemble, 
and, notwithstanding its poetic beauty, 
yet it has never been walk of a favour- 
ite on the stage, nor do we think that 
even the excellent acting of Young and 
Kean can give it much popularity. 
Kean's Posthumus was at once chaste, 
correct, and spirited. His first scene 
with Iachimo,—a scene which has sel- 
dom produced effect, was in Kean’s 
hands rendered prominent, by the dig- 
nified contempt with which he treated 
the vain boastings of the Italian. When 
the insinuations of Iachimo had, at 
length, so far prevailed, as to induce 
Fosthumus to suspect his wife, his 
passion was on the whirlwind, and swept 
every thing before it; his agony was 
too powerful for words, and was to be 
seen, not to be described. In the tran- 
sitions of passion and of feeling, which 
torture the mindof Posthumus, he ‘ held 
up the mirror to nature,’ and the audi- 
ence were carried along with him.— 
lachimo, which has the advantage of all 
the poetry, affords Young several excel- 
lent opportunities for displaying his 
well-known declamatory powers, he 
ably profited by them; we think, how- 
ever, we have seen him play the charac- 
ter better. 

The new Imogene, whose name is 
said to be Miss Williams, is of rather 
slight form and middle stature, with 
good features, and a tolerabie voice, 


though somewhat feeble. Her acting 





alike avowed to see themselves repre- 
sented by that little creature with a_| 
mighty soul, or that the {volden Aze cuts | 
its way through all before it. .On Tues- 


was marked by feeling and discrimina- 
tion, and, in some of the scenes, she 
displayed considerable talents. Terry's 
Bellarius was good; Cooper’s Gui- 





derius, judicious; and Penley’s Cloten 
amusing. Notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather, the house was 
very crowded. 

CovenT GARDEN.—Maid Manan, 
Romeo and Juliet, The School for Scan. 
dal, and Henry the Eighth, with the 
pantomime, have drawn good houses 
since our last, without any change of 
character worthy peculiar notice. Mrs, 
Ozilvie’s second appearance was quite 
as favourable to her reputation as her 
debut, and as she becomes more accus- 
tomed to the theatre, she will, nodoubt, 
increase her fame. 

ARGYLF Rooms,—Mr. Putnam com- 
menced his course of readings at this 
theatre on Thursday night, with some 
popular selections from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Cowper, and other favourite au- 
thors, which were received with much 
approbation by a crowded and genteel 
audience. Mr, Putnam’s enunciation is 
clear and distinct, and he avoids all me- 
retricious display of ornament, think- 
ing wisely that oratory, ‘ when unadorn- 
ed, is adorned the most.’ In pieces of 
feeling, he is very impressive, and in 
those which are humourous, he is nes 
ver Coarse or vulgar. 











Hiterature and Sctence. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE INTERIOR OF 
‘ AFRICA. 

[FROM THE SIERRA LEONE GAZETTE, OF NOV. 2.) 

It is with great pleasure that we have 
to announce the return of Captain Alex- 
andet Gordon Laing, of the Royal Afri- 
can Light Infantry, from the interior, in 
the full enjoyment of good health. He 
left Falaba, the capital of Soolimana, on 
the 17th of September last, and on the 
night of the 28th ult. arrived at the vil- 
lage of Maharie, on the left bank of the 
Rokelle, where he was met by Captain 
Stepney, Senor Altavilla, and the Hon, 
K. Macauley ; next day he proceeded to 


this colony, where he arrived on Tues-_ 


day last, the 29th ult. It may be recol- 
lected that Captain Laing left this colony 
on the 16th of April last on a mission to 
the King of the Soolimana nation, on 
which occasion the most enterprising 
portion of the merchants embraced the 
opportunity of forwarding a caravan 
with such articles of “merchandise as 
were supposed suited for the trade of 
the interior. 

The path by which the mission re- 
turned has been what is called opened, 
and many natives of the Soolima and 
Kooranko nations have accompanied it 
for the purpose of trading with the co- 
lony. Captain Laing, on his return, had 
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essenger to intimate his inten- 

= oe visiting the King of the northern 
Koorankos, but was, nevertheless, com- 
lled to wait two weeks for his arrival 
at Kamato, although his majesty had ex- 
ressed a strong desire of seeing him ; 
he treated the party well, and agreed to 
rmit the people of Sangara to pass 
through his country to this colony. 
The Sangaras are great travellers and 
great traders, resembling in both respects 
the Saracooles; but as yet they have 
been obliged to barter their gold and fine 
cloths in the Soolima and Footah coun- 
tries for European articles, the natives 
of the latter countries, for political rea- 
sons, preventing their approach to the 
water side. ‘The Koorankos, under the 
dominion of Ballansama, seem to bea 
better and more liberal people, manifest- 
ing an anxious wish to facilitate the in- 
tercourse of more distant nations to this 
colony. Several traders from Sangara, 
who were on a visit to the king, accom- 
pany the mission, and have brought a 
considerable quantity of gold; and the 
king has sent one of his sons and his 
only brother to assure his Excellency 
the Governor of his wish to open and 
cultivate an intercoure with the colony. 
The King of the Soolimas has also sent 
a son of his to make similar assurances. 

Capt. Laing has traced the whole 
course of the nobiest branch of this 
river, the Rokelle, to its very source. 
He slept at its source on the 3d of Sep- 
tember last. It rises in 9 deg. 45 min. 
N, lat. and 10 deg. 5 min. W. long. 
After receiving many tributary streams 
near its source, it swells out to a consi- 
derable river before it has run 30 miles— 
it might here be navigated, were it not 
from the numerous scattered rocks over 
which it has to flow. 

From two different eminences he saw 
the hill from which the mysterious Niger 
{there called Tembie) springs—the hill 
is named Loma, and forms the com- 
mencement of a chain extending to the 
northward from the Kissi country, where 
they first arise. The Niger flowing from 
the hill of Loma, in 9 deg, 15 min. N. 
lat. and 9 deg. 36 min. W. long. marks 
the boundary between Sangara and Soo- 
lmana, the former being to the right or 
east, and the latter to the left or west. 

he geographical scite of Loma was 
ascertained by taking the bearings from 
two points thirty miles distant from one 
another; and from the talent and well- 

nown accuracy of Capt. Laing, there 
can be no doubt of the observations be- 
Ing correct. 

f the Camaranca River was also visited 
“several parts of its course by Captain 





Laing: it rises two days’ journey east of 
the Niger, and makes a bold attempt to 
unite with the Rokelle, about ninety 
miles distant from this colony, approach- 
ing at one place within a few miles of 
it. In its westerly course it runs through 
the centre of the Kooranko country, 
which is one of the largest that we have 
any knowledge of on this side of Africa. 

Captain Laing also makes mention of 
the Mungo*, a large and very fine river, 
which disembogues itself into the ocean 
through the same mouth as the Scarcies ; 
it is a river of greater magnitude than the 
latter, and it has hitherto been unknown 
to Europeans; rises twenty miles to the 
northward of Rokelle, close to Beilia, a 
Foulah town two days’ journey S. E, 
from Timbo. It was at this town that 
Serjeant Tuft and Musah Kanta were 
left by Alimamee Abdolkader, when he 
went to attack Sangara. The king 
crossed the Niger the second day from 
Beilia. 

In the Limba country the Mungo is 
joined by the Kabba, a river upwards 
of one hundred yards broad, and which 
rises about twenty miles south of Tim- 
bo, the capital of the Foulahs. Capt. 
Laing places Timbo in 10 deg. 52 min, 
north lat. and 10 deg. 34 min. west long. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that this 
mission, executed with so much skill, 
prudence, and sugcess, will pave the 
way for another enterprise, which Capt. 
Laing is anxious to undertake from the 
very source of the Niger to its mysteri- 
ous termination. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 

IT is stated, in some of the daily papers, 
that his Majesty has presented the Bri- 
tish Museum with the library of our late 
venerable monarch, which consists of 
ninety thousand volumes; the historical 
and geographical parts, especially the 
atlasses, are particularly valuable. When 
the late king came to the throne, there 
was not a single volume; he bought the 
whole ninety thousand out of his privy 

urse. There are few collections en- 
riched with so many rare books, as well 
as books intrinsically valuable. George 
the Third was one of the most industri- 
ous and unwearied bzbliopolests of the 
time in which he lived. His Majesty's 
agents have frequently contended with 
success against the Duke of Roxburghe, 
Marquis of Blandford, Lord Spencer, 
Thomas Grenville, Mr. Steevens, Mr. 
Malone, and Mr. Heber. His Majesty’s 
collection embraces every branch of li- 


* It is the wish of Capt. Laing to change the 
native name of this river to M‘Carthy’s River, 
in honour of our esteemed Governor Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy. 





terature, especially dictionaries, early 
printed iethe. and old English poetry. 
His Majesty’s agents were always con- 
sidered bold bidders. The atlasses at 
Buckingham House are fitted up in a 
room quite distinct from the Octagon 
Library, and agreeably to the special 
commancs and direction of his.Majesty. 
The late king was particularly vain of 
the peculiarly clever and convenient 
mode in which all these maps are dis- 
posed. They are folded by secret 
springs, and can only be opened bya 
patent key, which his Majesty always 
kept in his own possession. 

‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ translated into 
French, was published in Paris before 
the original slitiae appeared in London. 

Horizontal Bridges.—Nothing shows 
in a more striking manner the advantage 
of a horizontal bridge, than the ease and 
safety with which horses and carriages 
pass over Waterloo Bridge at present, 
in spite of frost and snow. When the 
number of accidents which daily happen 
in crossing the other bridges. is hen 
into consideration, it will probably lead 
to the adoption of a similar construction 
in the proposed new London Bridge. 
According to the idea of the late Mr. 
Ralph Dodd, the horizonal line ought to 
commence near Eastcheap, and the in- 
clined plane terminate near St. Tho- 
mas’s Street, in the Borough. 

Mr. Frederick Clissold, who made 
the first ascent of Mount Blanc after 
the fatal accident that befel the guide 
of Dr. Hamel, by the fall of an ava-. 
lanche, in 1820, is about to publish an 
account of his journey, for the benefit of 
the guides of Chamouni, 


The Bee. 

French Handbill.—*‘ Cofea des Proven- 
caux, Rue Saint Thomas-du-Louvre, 
No. 36, Paris. —Cofea and eating- house. 
The proprietor of this new establich- 
ment wish to inform this gentlemen 
they will find every article of consoma- 
tion at a very moderste price, and under 








price to authers housss. f. s. 
Tea with bread and butter ........s02. 1 O 
Tea with creme ...ccccccccccecccseces O15 
Ten alsWe.ccccceccccess coccccccccee O IZ 
Cop of Chocolate and bread .......... 0 9 
Half cop of Chocolate..........eesee0. 0 6 
Cop of Coffea with creme and bread.... 0 8 
Half Cop of Coffea .....csecccccscees O 5 
Glas of Brandy Cognac ........2c0002 O 3 
French Liquour ..ccccccccccccsececs O G 
Liquour of Wine.........2... cocccee O 10 
All sorts of refrechmens or groosbery or- 

geat, and Limonade the hlaf bottle .. 0 10 
Bavaroise ..... eee. cocccccccccescee O 8 
Bowl of rice wilk or broth ........... . 010 
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Half bow! sawe .cccccsecececeeecess 
Punch, of rum or kirschewasser the bowl 
Bottle of beer 
Glas of water, and sugar... ...eeeceeess 
Cherry brandy by the glas ......+2 00+: 
Preserverd abpricots .....ceeeceseeeeees 
Pruens brandy ......cccccccseseesees 

‘Ther is a good Billiards room and 
room for smoking or the first floor ther 
is a gawe of pool.’ 

The Swiss suffer no peacocks to live 
among them, because the Duke of Aus- 
tria, their ancient enemy, bore a pea- 
cock’s tail in his crest. 
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This day is published, by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. Octavo, price 8s. 6d. 
the Second Edition of 

1. JULIAN THE APOSTATE, a Drama- 

tic Poem. By Sir AUBREY DE VERE HUNT, 

Bart. ‘ It displays more dramatic invention, 

and contains finer poetry, than any production 

with which it can fairly be brought into compa- 
vison. Lord Byron has produced nuthing equal 
toit, and Scott has nothing so intellectual or so 
elevated among his exquisite sketches.’ 
Eclectic Review, Nov. 1822. 
In 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 

2. THOUGHTS on the ANGLICAN and 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCHES, being a 
Reply to. Mr. Wilks’s work on ¢ Correlative 
Claims and Duties. By JOHN BRISTED, 
author of ‘The Resources of the British Em- 
pire, and of ‘The Resources of the United 
States of America.’ 


. NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 

This day is published, in demy octavo, illus- 
trated with Coloured Hieroglyphic Plates, 
* price Is. or, superior edition, on Royal Paper, 

Hot-pressed, Is. 6d. Nos. land 2, (to be coin- 

pleted in about Eight Numbers) of 
THE CHRONICLES OF NAPOLEON 
THE GREAT, as Recorded in the Egyptian 
Tomb of Ibrahim Abudan, the Mameluke Bey. 

‘ The dewy lotus, prince of flowers, does not 
disdain the humblest valley, nor the margin of 
the gentle stream ; the sweetest odours, fanned 
hy tue desert breeze, evaporate untasted: even 
sv didst thou, superabundant nature, with an 
impartial hand, bestow on lowly Corsica, the 
most renowned of human creatures.’ 

Published by John Fairburn, Broadway, Lud- 
gate-hill; and by Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
yioners'’s-court; Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Pa- 
ternosier-row ; Humphrey, St. James’s-street ; 
and all bookscllers. 











Surry Institution, Jan. 22 


~~“ 





1823. 

The PROPRIETORS and SUBSCRIB- 
ERS are respectfully informed, that Mr. Gur- 
NEY will give an extra Lecture solely on his 
NEWLY ConstructTreD B.Low-Pipg, for facili- 
tating Experimental Inquiry, and extending 
the use of the explosive mixed Gases, ou Tugs- 
Day, the 28th instant, at Seven o’Clock in the 


Evening precisely, in which the Properties, | 


- Powers, and Perfect Safety of the Instrunient 
will be fully explained and developed. 
KNIGHT SPENCER, Secretary. 
*,* Gentlemen inrerested in the progress of 
Chemical Scieace may obtain (gratuitously) 
‘Lickets of Admission to the Lecture on applica- 
tion to Mc.Gurney, Charles S$ 





This day is published, 8vo. 12s. 
THE INNKEEPER’S ALBUM; 
ranged for publication by W. F. DEACON. 
‘ Shall I not take mine ease at mine Inn ?’ 
Contents. Introduction—The Old Lady.— 
Rosalie.—Fall of the Leaf.—The Coachman.— 
The Devil’s Coach.—Character of the Common- 


ar- 


place Man —Reading School revisited.—The | 


Landlord of the Windsor Castle —On falling in 
Love.—The Schoolmaster.—The Ball Room.— 
A dull Day in London.—The Midnight Murder. 
—On the Religious and Moral Propriety of 
being Drunk.—The Village Girl.—sporting 
Sketches of Wales—Twm John Catty, the 
Welch Rob Roy.—Poetical Anodynes.—Llan- 
saddon Church Yard.—The Village of Lianga- 
dock, a sketch from nature.—The Weird Assem- 
bly of Lynn-y-Van.—The Adventures of Achilles, 
a Hyde Park Romance.—L’ Envoy. 

Published by Tuomas M‘LEAN, 26, Hay- 
market. 





To be published early in the ensuing summer, 
for 1823 and 1824, 


PIGOT and Co.’s LONDON and PRO- 
VINCIAL DIRECTORY, which will contain 
an improved New Edition of the Metropolis, 
and ail the Towns and Villages within twelve 
miles of it ; also upwards of three hundred Ci- 
ties, Towns, and Sea Ports, not comprised in 
their last Directory. This elaborate Work 
will contain a moré comprehensive mass of 
commercial information than ever before ap- 
peared.—The Public are most respectfully in- 
formed that the Agents are now collecting the 
names in London and the Country for inser- 
tion, for which no charge is made, nor is any 
money received from Subscribers till the Work 
be published. 

Uifices, No. 24, Basing Lane, London, and 
16, Fountain Street, Ma:,.chester. 
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New Editions of Mr. Bonnycastle’s Works. 


Revised and very considerably improved by 
Himself. 
l. THE SCHOLAR’s GUIDE TO 
ARITHMETIC; or, a Complete Exercise Book, 
for the use of Schools; with Notes, containing 
the Reason of every Rule, deduced froin the 
most simple and evident Principles. ‘Tweltth 
Ldition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

2. A Key to the above. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. An Introduction to Arithmetic; or, a 
complete Exercise Book, for the Use, both of 
Teachers and Students; being tue First Part of 
a general Course of Mathematics. 8vo. price 
8s boards. 

4. An Introduction to Mensuration and Prac- 
tical Geometry, with Notes; contuining the 
Reason of every Rule. Twelfth Edition, price 
4s.6d.bound. 

5. A Key to the above. Price 4s. bound. 

6. An Introduction to Algebra, with Notes 
and Observations, designed for the Use of 


Schools and other places of public education. | 


Twelfth Edition, price 4s. bound. 
7. A Keytothe above. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 
8. A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and 


Theory, with Notes and Iilustrations ; contain- | 


ing a Variety of Particulars relating to the Dis- 
coveries and Improvements that have been 
made in this Branch of Analysis. Second Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. boards. 

9. A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Tyigo- 
nometiry, with their most useful practical Appli- 
cations. 8vo. price ]2s. boards. 

10. Elemenis of Geometry, containing the 


street, Soho square, } principal propositions in the first six and the 


—— + — 


| 11th and 12th Books of Euclid, with critica) 
| Notes, and an Appendix, containing various 
| particulars relating to the higher parts of the 
' Science. Sixth Edition, price 10s. 6d. boards, 
| 11. An Introduction to Astronomy, in a 
| 





te) 





| Series of Letters from a Preceptor to his Pupil, 
in which the most useful and interesting parts 
of the Science are clearly and familiarly ex. 
plained. I\lustrated with Copper-plates. Eighth 
Edition, 8vo. price 12s. boards. 

Printed for F.C. and J. Rivington ; J. Nunn; 
T. Cadell; Longman and Co,; J. Mawman; 
John Richardson; Baldwin and Co. ; Sherwood 
and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker; Ogle and 
Co.; T. Hamilton ; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and for Stirling and Slade, Edinburgh 


. Select Museum of Nature and Art. 
Lately published, in one volume, post 8vo, 
neatly and clusely printed, price 5s. 6d. 
MUSEUM ASIANUM,;; or, Volume First 
of the SELECT MUSEUM of NATURE and 
ART; containing upwards of Two Hundred 
Curious and Interesting Articles in Asiatic His- 
tory, Geography, Topography, Natural History, 
Religious and National Customs and Opinions, 
Mechanical Inventions, &c. &c. Including 
also, many pleasing Narratives and Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the principal Rarities, Beauties, 
and Peculiarities of the Eastern World. Se- 
lected with great care from the most valuable 
Authorities, introduced and interspersed with 
original Information, Hints, and Reflections. 
By CHARLES HULBERT, 
Author of the ‘ African Traveller,’ Literary 
Beauties,’ &c. 

Also this day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
Museum AFRICANUM ; being Volume the Se- 
cond of the above Work: comprising a very 
interesting View of the Extraordinaries of Afri- 
ca, enriched by several Original Articles, com- 
municated by Mr. Lee, who accompanied Ma- 
jor Peddie, Captain Campbell, and Major Grey, 
in their unfortunate expeditions into the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Volume Third, on AMERICA, is now in the 
Press, aud will contain many curious Descrip- 
tions and Particulars, from American Publica- 
tions and Original Sources. 

Volume the Fourth, on EuURoPE, will imme- 
diately follow. : 

Each Volume, or Quarter of the Globe, be- 
ing complete in itself, may be purchased sepa- 
rately. Neatly engraved Frontispieces, Views, 
&e. will be given. 

The Se.ecr Museum of Nature and ArT is 
arranged on a plan entirely new, forming 4 
complete little Cyclopedia of the Curiosities 
and Varieties of this wonderful World.—For 4 
character of the Work, see the Literary Chro- 














Published by G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 
W. Baynes und $0N, and T. BLANSHARD, 
London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 
Literary Beauties and Varieties, price 6s. 
| The Choicest Flowers of English. Poetry, 
| price 2s. 6d. 


| nicle of September, 1822. 
{ 


—, 











| London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
| two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom adver 
| tisements and communications ‘for the Editor (po 
| paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
gt. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Mars 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; H.and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros 
| venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
| Portland Place; Chapple, Patt Malt; by the Sot 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; by Sutherlard, C <A 
ton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co., Glasgow’ 
| and bu all other Booksellers and Néewsvenders.—Pu 
| lished in New York by Mr. Seaman.— Prin 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carcy Strect. 
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